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MASSACHUSETTS! THERE SHE LIES! 




















beginning saw the judicial mur- 

der of Sacco and Vanzetti. A 
suffocating sense of futility rests heav- 
ily upon the hearts of those who tried 
so hard to vindicate American honor 
and justice before the conscience of 
mankind. We failed. Yet in that fail- 
ure may lie the best lesson for the fu- 
ture. The Massachusetts tragedy will 
not be utterly in vain if it reminds us 
that no progress for any, group of 
workers is safe that is not shared with 
other workers and no liberty sure 
which ‘is not general. In a country 
where Sacco and Vanzetti could die 
sneither we nor our children are safe. | 
These reflections do not rise simply 
from the Sacco-Vanzetti case. During 
an interval in the death watch which 
we held for Sacco and Vanzetti in New 

York an attractive young Nicaraguan 

introduced himself to me as the secre- 

tary of the Nicaragua Federation of 

Labor. He wanted to make the point 

that his countrymen killed by Ameri- 

can intervention in behalf of American 
profiteers were essentially the victims 
of the same kind of thing which was 
about to take the life of innocent men 
in Massachusetts. He was right. 
Every case of injustice and oppression | 
may have its own peculiar feature, but 
underneath them all is a class division | 
of society on the basis of property and | 
power which inevitably creates preju- 
dice and encourages amiong the strong 
a frantic and often stupid determina- 
tion to hang on to what they have by 
every conceivable device. 

The one immediately effective answer 
to the situation that confronts us is 
- strong organization politically and in- 
dustrially, organization inspired by a 
new conception of justice and a vision 
of the kind of world where bread and 
peace and freedom belong by right to 
mon who by their toil and their wis- 
don. and their comradeship produce 
them. 

Sacco and Vanzetti truly belong to 
the ages. Events have made these 
simple, idealistic Italian workers sym- 
bols of a great cause. Unless future 
generations of workers fail them, as 
they will not, Vanzetti’s words will be 
true: “If it had not been for these 
things I might have. live out my life 
talking at street corners to scorning 
men. I migh have die, unmarked, un- 
known, a failure. Now we are not a 
failure. This is our career and our 
triumph. Never in our full life can 
we hope to do such work for tolerance, 
for joostice, for man’s onderstanding 
of man as now we do by an accident. 
Our words, our lives, our pains—noth- 
ing! The taking of our lives—lives of 
a good shoemaker and a poor fish ped- 
dler—all! That last moment belong 
to us—that agony is our triumph!” 

A, Lawrence Lowell proved that for- 
mal education is no defense against 
prejudice and stupidity. Now it seems 
that some Massachusetts judges and 
doctors are bent on proving that sci- 
ence may be made the servant of tyr- 
anny. It is a shocking thing that 
Powers Hapgood should have been sent | ¢ 
to a psychopathic ward for examina-| 5 
tion simply because he bothered the| ¢ 
Boston police by insisting on believing 
in that liberty of which Boston once 
called itself the cradle. There was a 
conscientious objector at Fort Leaven- 
worth after the end of the World War 
who was sent by a psychiatrist into a 
horrible ward wherein sexual perverts, 
mentally unbalanced men, were con- 
fined, for no reason at all except to|q 
break his spirit. This prostitution of| p 
science to bigotry or oppression is a/p, 
very dangerous thing. 


fh is written on the day whose 

















In this hour of Massachusetts’ shame 
we shall do well to remember some of | 
her nobler citizens. The public is fa-/ p 
miliar with the herofe work of the|p 
Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee and 
their various lawyers. It knows some- 
thing of Professor Felix Frankfurter’s 
services. It doesn’t so generally know 
how splendid and self-sacrificing was 
the work quietly done by Elizabeth 
Glendower Evans. Not only did she 
give her money unstintingly, but her 
time and patience and wisdom to the 
organization of the defense... She be- 
(Continued fret page 1) 
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$150,000 Assessment 


EF: THOUSAND members of the 


raise a war chest of $150,000 to combat 
the efforts of two neckwear manufac- 
turing firms to operate on an open shop 
basis. 
Cooper Union, Astor Place and Fourth 
avenue, 
East Fifth street, where the necktie 
cutters met, 


union, 
and William Chisling, manager of the 
cutters’ union, reported to the meetings 
that a new contract has been signed 
with the National Association of Men’s 
Neckwear Manufacturers. 
tract, it was reported, contains most 
of the features of demands set forth 
by the-unions when negotiations began. 
While negotiations with the association 
have reached a point where a new con- 


by the association. 
and Merritt, 
to New Haven, where operation is be- 
ing started on 
The other, that of C. Stern and- Mayer, 
Inc., has withdrawn from the associa- 
tion, 
tract. 


Rich of the Women’s Trade Union 
League is now at work in New Haven, 
attempting to influence necktie work- 
ers in 


Mayer from the association,” Mr. Ber- 
ger said, “a strike was automatically 
placed into effect. 
completely tied up. 
turers who have been carrying on the | 
system of home-work through which 
they 
now refuse to keep pace with the pro- 
gressive steps taken by the manufac- 


Ranks of Jobless 
Grow; Increased 
Production Factor 








Program for Unem- 
ployment Must Be 
Formed and Pressed 


Now 


——_e———_ 


By Louis Stanley 


T IS still hard to form a sure 

judgment, but it looks very much 

as if the army of jobless may well 
accept many recruits for long-time 
enlistment in the near future. They 
will not be merely persons whom the 
seasonal rise and fall of industry 
throws into the class of unemployed 
temporarily. Neither will they be va- 
cationists. They will be the victims 
of the unemployment evil that is an 
essential feature of.our economic sys- 
tem, 

It may be that the industrial tide 
has begun to recede. Certainly we 
have had®warnings from various au- 
thoritative sources. One of the most 
recent has been that of the reliable 
Colonel Ayres of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. He points to a tightening 
money market and an increased num- 
ber ef bankruptcies as danger signals. 
Nevertheless, the general opinion is 
that this year will be able to complete 
its span without any untoward circum- 
stances. A moderate, though verhaps 
diminished prosperity, over other years 
will prevail. 

The Decline in Employment 

Are there, then, indications of in- 
creasing unemployment, and if so what 
do they mean? The general index 
number of employment of the United 


+ 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
risen very slightly since the depression 
of 1924. If we cons‘der the monthly 
average for the year 1923 as a base 
equal to 100, then we find that the 
monthly average for 1924 igs 90.3, for 
the following year 91.2, and for the 
last year 91.9. These figures compare 
favorably with those for the very bad 
years of 1921 and 1922, when 85.1 and 
88.4 were reached, respectively. The 
post-war peak had been passed in 1920 
with 100.9. 

Towards the end of 1926, however, 
a decline in employment set in which 
has continued since. The drop cannot 
be accounted for merely by seasonal 
changes for a comparison with the 
corresponding months in the past, 
show that the first half of this year 
has witnessed a relative decrease in 
employment. Consider the accom- 
panying figures for example: 


ist 6 Mos. of Av. of Index 
Year Of Employ. 
1923 100.8 
1924 93.6 
1925 91.2 
1926 92.5 
1927 90.2 

The last six months, it turns out, 


have been the worst since 1923. The 
decline in four years for the first six 
months’ periods hag been about 10 per 
cent. Furthermore, the preliminary 
figures for July, 1927, show a decrease 
of 2 per cent. over June of this year 
and 2.8 per cent. over June, 1926. 





Jobs by Industries 
If we consider separately the twelve 
groups of industries for which the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics compiles indexes of employment 
our general conclusion is confirmed, 
(Continued on page 7) 








NECKTIE UNION 
RAISES BIG FUND 





Voted to Fight Open 
Shop Firms 





United Neckwear Makers’ Union, 
meeting in two halls, voted to 


The meetings were held in 


and in Beethoven Hall, 210 


manager of the 
business agent, 


Louis D. Berger, 
Louis Fuchs, 


This con- 





ract has been signed, Mr. Berger 
tated, two manufacturers have re- 
used to accept the terms agreed upon 
One, that of Stern 
have moved their plant 


an open shop basis. 


refusing to sign the new con- 
As a result, a strike has been 
eclared against the Stern and Mayer 
lant, Mr. Berger said. A committee 
eaded by Philip Zole and Miss Vivian 





against taking the 
New York em- 


that city 
laces of the former 
loyees. 

“On the resignation of Stern and 





The shop is now 
A few manufac- | 


have reaped inordinate profits, 





(Continued on pege 3) 


It was then decided to christen the 
station WEVD, the last three letters | 
being the initials of the great leader | mortal services in the People’s House, 
whose name is memorialized. The first| 7 East 15th street. 
efforts of the Debs Fund, even while} 
Station WSOM was not yet under its 
complete control, was to broadcast a 
series of stirring pleas for the lives of 
Sacco and Vanzettl. 


ing an appeal made by Miss Luigia 
Vanzetti, 
zetti almost immediately upon her ar- 
rival from Italy to aid in the fight for 
her brother. 


who has been subject to literary cen- 
sorship because of the character of his 
writings, 
radio station by labor forces in the 
East as “an item of news that could 


SOCIALIST RADIO 
GETS LICENSE 


Call Letters to Be 
WEVD in Honor of 
Eugene V. Debs 


HE Federal Radio Commission 
Tos granted a license to the Debs 

Memorial Radio Fund, 31 Union 
Square, for the operation of Station 
WSOM at Woodhaven, Long Island. 
whose call letters will be changed to 
WEVD in honor of Eugene V. Debs, 
the late Socialist leader. The station 
will continue to operate on a 2458 








PLEA OF UNIONS 
FELL ON DEAF 
EARS 


—_——e— 


New York Laborites 
Had Audience With 
Fuller on, Last Day 


(By a New Leader Correspondent) 


OSTON.—The trade union move- 
ment battled up until the very 
hour of the execution to win life 

for Sacco and Vanzetti. <A group of 
trade union officials of New York City, 
most of them Socialists, traveled to 
Boston on Monday to carry their plea 
to the Governor. They were closeted 
with Fuller for almost an hour. Their 
arguments could not sway him, how- 
ever. 
As one member of the delegation put 
it: “Fuller had made up his mind. 
Every word that seemed to indicate he 
should change his course only appeared 
to make him more determined to let 
the execution proceed.” 6 
At times the Governor, {ft is said, 
became quite determined and belliger- 
ent, challenging members of the dele- 
gation to ask him any question “TI 
can’t answer.” 
Earlier in the day the Governor had 
received a telegram from William 
Green, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, pleading that the 
lives of the two men be spared, 
Before leaving, the New York dele- 
gation left a petition. with the Gov- 
ernor which said, in part: 
““We ‘believe that this fntertia- 
tional opinion is of great concern 
to our country. This international 
opinion is representative of the 
view that, through some miscar- 
riage of justice, Sacco and Van- 
zetti are the victims of a fatal 
series of circumstances that do not 
warrant their execution. Serious 
doubt prevails among millions of 
men and women of the guilt of 
these men, and influential press 
opinion questions whether the ends 
of justice are to be served by their 
death. 

There is such a thing as the con- 
science of mankind. It is only 
rarely that it is invoked in the his- 
tory of nations, and when It is ex- 
pressed men in high, responsible 
position have paused to consider 
whether the exercise of mercy, 
where life is at stake, may not 
the nobler course to follow. We 
belfeve that the case of Sacco and 
Vanzétti presents such an issue to 


8 





The Leese, nae laa has been 
Committees at ston: 


“26 Hanover Street, 
“Boston, Mass. 


| “In behalf of the Socialist Party, 





forgotten. 


of capitalism. 


will go to the workers. 








Socialist Party Vows to End System 
Which Took Lives of Sacco and Vanzetti 


“Sacco-Vanzetti Defense Committee, 


| rades to the families, relatives and friends of Sacco and Vanzetti. 
|} men have been put to death to satisfy a prejudiced, savage, rulin 
Millions of hearts throughout the world beat in sympathy for the vic- 
tims, whose names will be remembered long after their persecutors are 
The Defense Committee did everything that could be done to 
obtain justice for these two workers in the face of the°organized power 


“While we mourn for these brave and innocent men and send sym- 
pathy to their loved ones, we must not forget that cur work must go on 
until the system that took their lives is supplanted by the Co-operative 
Commonwealth of Labor, where justice will prevail and the fruits of toil 


“WM. H. 
“Executive Secretary, Socialist Party.” 


sent to the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense 


f extend the sympathy of our com- 
Two 
class. 


HENRY, 








Doing to Me,” 


witnessed in all its years of 
of Sacco and Vanzetti. 


Anarchists Meet 
Death Bravely 


“I Forgive People for What They Are 





Sacco Cries “Long Live Anarchy!’ 





(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
B ine —The old death house in Charlestown prison never 
The two anarchists went to their death 


peacefully, under marvelous self-restraint.. There was no bitterness 
in either of the men who tied for deeds of which they were innocent. 


Vanzetti Declares— 


tragedy such an execution as that 





Tuesday morning Sacco, the shoe 
worker, and Vanzetti, the fish ped- 
dier, were put to death in the electric 
chair. 

They refused to the end the mintis- 
trations of a Catholic priest. 

There was a third man who died 
with these two Italian radicals. He 
was Celestino Madeiros, a Portuguese 
& man with a bad record who killed a 
bank cashier. 

Madeiros went to his death saying 
nothing. 

And Sacco died saying: 

“Long live anarchy!” 

And Vanzetti died saying: 

“I am an innocent man.” 

The three men were executed in al- 
most exactly twenty-four minutes. 
None of them collapsed. Madeiros was 
pronounced dead at 12:09 a. m., Sacco 





you and, indirectly, to us as citi- 
zens of the same nation who are 
jealous of our good name before 
the bar of International opinion. 
We may also add that there are 
millions of people who believe that, 
even if the condemned men be con- 
sidered guilty of the crime for 
which ther have been sentenced to 
death, they have suffered many 
deaths since they first appeared in 
court. The agonizing suspense, al- 





wave length and on a 1,220 kilocycle. 
WEVD will share its time, as WSOM 
has done, with Stations WGBB, at 
Freeport, L. L, and WAAT of Jersey 
City. The Debs Fund takes over com- 
plete control of WSOM October 1, 
when it will begin to broadcast com- 
plete programs of a varied nature, 
stressing, however, subjects of interest 
to the labor movement, progressive and 
radical opinion. The personnel of the 
Board of Trustees is such as to guar- 
antee all phases of progressive opinion 
to be heard from the station. The sta- 


ternating with hope through seven 
Weary years, has been a punishment 
wnaich few men in the long history 
of the human family have had to 
endure. Surely human beings who 
have endured this. terrible experi- 
ence need not be required to face 
again the death penalty. 
Cite International Opinion 

It is this thought that also influ- 
ences almost every cable in behalf 
of the condemned men from all 
parts of the world. The conscience 


at 12:19 a. m. and Vanzetti at 12:26 
a. m. 

Madeiros at midnight was sleeping. 
He seemed in a stupor. Warden Hen- 


In the half hour just after midnight* 





dry awoke him. Madeiros, with two 
guards at his elbows, walked exactly 
thirteen steps to the chair in the. next / 
room, the straps were adjusted and he | 
died. 

Less than two minutes later it was /| 
Sacco’s turn. Through the narrow pas- | 
sageway the same guards who had been 
Madeiros’ escort marched back 
Sacco’s cell. 

Sacco was very pale. 
ting on his cof, 

A guard took his righ. arm, so Sacco 
walked out of his cell, the same death 
cell from which he walked on August 
10, after Governor Fuller’s melodra- 
matic “midnight respite.” Sacco’s 
black slippers sloshed on the cement 


| 

| 

| 

to 

He was - 


Now he came into the execution cham- 
ber. 





(Continued on page 3) 








tion will be a crusading vehicle for 
union labor, actively participating in its | 
efforts to improve standards of labor | 
in this country. | 

The trustees had originally hoped. to 
call the station WDEBS, but were in- 
formed by the radio division of the | 
Department of Commerce that desig-| 
nations of five letters were reserved! 
for aircraft carrying radio equipment. 





It had the distinction of broadcast- 


sister of Bartolomeo Van- 


Upton Sinclair, a trustee of the Fund, 





hailed the acquisition of a 


(Continued on page 3) 


| ists and trade unionists will hold me- 


begin at 2 o’clock, in accordance with 
request received today from the Sacco- 
Vanzett! Defense Committee of Boston. 


party says: 
afternoon at two. 
mittees to hold memorial meetings 
simultaneously 
that 
Committee.” 


meeting will be representative of the 
Socialist, labor and liberal organiza- 
tions of the city. 
Norman Thomas, James Oneal, Julius 
Hochman, 
Louis Waldman, Abraham Beckerman, 
August Claessens, Charles 


In front of the chair stood the of- 





floor. He had to walk seventeen md 
| 
} 


MEMORIAL SERVICES TO BE HELD 


While funeral services for Sacco and 
Vanzetti are in progress in Boston 


Sunday afternoon, New York Social- 


The services will 


A telegram received by the Socialist 
“Funeral here Sunday 
Advising all com- 








throughout the world 


day. Sacco-Vanzetti Defense 


The speakers at the local memorial 


They will include 
Abraham LL _ Shiplacoff, 


Solomon, 


and Samuel A. Beardsley. 


| INNEW YORK ON SUNDAY AT 2 P. M.| 


Samuel A. De Witt, Esther Friedman, 


B. C. Viadeck, Judge Jacob Panken 


Plans of the Citizens Committee for 


Sacco and Vanzetti to organize a fight 
to vindicate the two dead 
and establish their innocence beyond a 
question of doubt, won the hearty sup- 
port of the Sacco-Vanzetti Committee | 
of New York, an organization formed 
by 66 trade unions and the Socialist 
Party. The committee said: 
of Sacco and Vanzetti 
righteous citizens should never 
before the dead men are vindicated 
and those responsible for their death 
are exposed in the public eye. 
end& we welcome the plans of the Citi- 
zens 
whole-hearted 
Vanzeti are beyond aid, but the integ- 
| rity of American legal and social in- 
stitutions depends on the success we 
will have in making quick and effec- 
tive amends.” 


anarchists | 


| 


“Friends 
other 
rest 


and 


To this 


have our 
Sacco and 


Committee. It will 


| 
| 
| 
i 
support. 


ficial witnesses, the warden, the doc- 
tors, 
Sacco’s Last Moments 


William Playrair, a reporter for the} 


Associated Press, who has written the 
Sacco-Vanzetti story for these whole 
seven years, was present as the official 
press spectator. He has written thou- 
sands and thousands of words about 
the case. His stories have gone all 
over the world. This morning he came 
out and described the scene to a hun- 
(Continued on page 2) 


DEAD MEN CALLED, 
MARTYRS 


Trade Union-Socialist 








“MURDERER” 
ee ee ” 
_ . 
Socialists Hold ‘Death- 
. se 
Watch’ in Community 
. J 
Church—Audience in 
Tears 
Seinen aiieemementl z 
LINGING to a hope up until 
the last moment of the exe- 
cution, 1,200 men and wom- 
en met in a “death watch” in the 
Community Church, New York city, 
Monday evening, to await the news 
of the last moments of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. Despite the great restraint, 
it was impossible for hundreds of 
women in the audience and scores 
of men to keep from tears as Chair- 
man Samuel A, DeWitt announced, 
a few minutes after midnight, that 
Sacco and Vanzetti had been killed 
in the Charlestown death house. 

As the executioner in the death 
house at Charlestown was throwing 
in the deadly switch, the mourners 
stood for two minutes in silent medi- 
tation. Then Norman Thomas was 
introduced for a final word. In a fer- 
vent tone he spoke of Sacco and Van- 
zetti as symbols in the future strug- 
gle for progress and justice. Then the 
meeting ended, a sorrowful crowd 
filing out, grief-stricken. 

It was a difficult meeting. Light 
touches, bits of humor which must en- 
liven. most meetings. lasting three 
hours were, of course, out of place, 
Yet it seemed that the atmosphere, 
laden with sorrow, could not withstand 
any added emotional burden. Despite 
the difficulties, the addresses were im- 
pressive and restrained, 

At the speakers’ rostrum in the 
beautiful auditorium were Edward F. 
Cassidy and Joseph D. Cannon, scarred 
old-timers in labor’s battles; Con- 
gressman Fiorello H. LaGuardia and 
Judge Jacob Panken, who had hurried 
from Boston—the former by airplane—~ 
to tell of their futile audience with 
Governor Fuller; and Robert Morss 
Lovett and Norman Thomas, whose 
addresses stirred the audience to its 
depths. 


There was great courage tn Mr. 
Lovett’s address. A professor in the 
University of Chicago, he minced no 
words in dealing with the part played 
in the Sacco-Vanzetti case by A. Law- 
rence Lowell, president of Harvard. 
“The report of the advisory 
commission appointed by Govern- 





Committee in Tribute 
to Sacco and Vanzetti| 








HE Sacco - Vanzetti Committee, | 
representing sixty-six local trades} 
unions and the Socialist party, | 
which organized the great protest | 
strike of August 9, has issued the fol- 
lowing statement in comment on the 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti: | 
“The archaic’ law of Massachu- 
setts which makes it impossible | 
for a man convicted of the crime 
of murder to have his case re- 
viewed on the whole record, has 
taken its cruel course. Sacco and 
Vanzetti, who never had a fair and 





impartial trial and of whose inno- | 
cence millions of honest, sober- 
minded people throughout’ the 


world are convinced, are dead. The 
of Massachusetts justice is | 


pride 

satisfied, but not the sense of jus- 
tice of civilized mankind. Sacco 
and Vanzetti died martyrs to their 
political and _ social principles. 


They were the victims of class and 
caste prejudice. They died a sac- 
rifice to the cruelty and stupidity 
of those who make a fetish of legal 
technicalities and of the infallibil- 
ity of judges. But they have not 
died in vain. The blood of martyrs 
is the seed of social progress. 
Their death is bound to rouse the 
mind and conscience of the people 
of Massachusetts to the monstrous 
injustice and inadequacy of their 
judicial system and to move them 
to make such changes in that sys- 
tem as will make impossible the 
repetition of the crime committed 


by the State against Sacco and 
Vanzetti. 
“Nor will the people of the 


United States remain insensible to 
the tragic lesson. It is our devout 
hope that out of this ghastly trag- 
edy may come a nation - wide 
movement for the greater humani- 
zation not only of our courts but of 
our entire social system, to the 
end that class and cast justice and 
man’s inhumanity to man may for- 
(Continuea on page 3) 





Fuller “cannot read.” 
chusetts executive, he said, knows the 
alphabet, he has not the capacity to 
digest the meaning of what he reads. 


est 


or Fuller is full of untruths,” Mr. 
Lovett declared, adding: “and any 
man who places his name tu un- 
truths is a liar. More than that. 
If through such untruths men are 
done to death, the author of such 
untruths is worse than a liar. He 
is a murderer. If Sacco and Van- 
zetti die tonight as a result of this 
untruthful report, then President 
Lowell and his colleagues on the 
advisory commission will be mur- 
derers.” 

Mr. Lovett declared that Governor 
While the Massa- 


| Robert Grant, a member of the com- 
| mission with President Lowell, Mr. 
| Lovett described “as a broken-down 


Probate judge,” while Stratton the third 
| 0f the commission, he dismissed as a 


‘yes-man.” Responsibility Mes great- 


on President Lowell, Mr. Lovett 


said. 


In closing Mr. Lovett said the Sacco- 


Vanzetti case was another contrast be- 
tween the codes of honor of the rich 
|and the poor. 


Congressman La Guardia predicted 


| the case would bring about drastic re- 
| Vision of 
jaway from his interview with Fuller 
| feeling hopeless, he said. 


legal procedure. He came 


In his earlier address Norman 


| Thomas said: 


“This is an hour when words 
come slowly and falteringly and 
are wholly inadequate to express 
the depth of our emotion. We wait 
for the execution of two innocent 
men. It would be horrible to con- 
template the cold-blooded cruelty 
of the State which would execute 
guilty men after a fair trial when 
seven long years had passed since 
the crime during which time the 
State has played with human be- 
ings as a cat with a mouse He 
must indeed be a tough-minded 
believer in capital punishment who 
would justify it after such delay. 
But Sacco and Vanzetti, we are 
convinced, are innocent. We know 
that they have not had a fair trial. 
Their Geath makes justice a mock- 


. 
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bodies were lifted into the wagon and 
carried away to a mortuary two miles 
‘away in the West End. 

It was here that Mrs. Sacco and 
Miss Vanzeiti, accompanied by De- 
fense Committee workers, came Tues- 
day to claim the bodies, 

The Mood of Boston i 
| 
' 
| 


CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
SEES BLOW AT JUSTICE 


Belief that “in the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of American liberty and justice 
have been dealt a shameful blow” was 
expressed by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union. 

“An act which bears many indica- 
tions of involving a horrid miscarriage 
of justice. has been committed,” the 
statement of the Civil Liberties Union 
declared. “The Massachusétts author- 
ities responsible for the execution have 
greatly forwarded the cause of radical- 
ism, which must now assume the bur- 
den of carrying on the honorable 
American ideal of progress toward 
greater freedom and peace. 

“The legal killing of these two Ital- 
ian workmen at a time when millions 
of people believe they are innocent 
cannot fail to bring the law of this 
country into contempt in many quar- 
ters. 

“The high officials responsible for the 
executions carried out have by their 
refusal to place humanity above legal 
technicalities and reactionary prejudice 
defeated the very ends which they 
sought to gain, and have strengthened 
revolutionary sentiment and power in 
the United States.” 


to play at with souls as 


h SAceo and Vanzetti die 
own hope that even in the 
of the clash of men’s stupid- 


PASTOR ON 
SACCO 


Rev. Hahn’s Picketing 
in Boston Wins Ap- 
proval of Congrega- 
tion 


ests the voice of reason and jus- 
thee may make itself heard. Our 
. ‘ehildren and our children’s chil- 
- @ren will have cause to remember 
this night perhaps in an. anguish 
of bitterness, because tonight there 
has been killed in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts that faith 
in human justice which might have 
moderated the bitterness of social 
conflict. 
“Bacco and Vanzetti die because 
they were poor workers, foreigners 
and radicals. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that at their trial they would 
have been convicted on the flimsy 
evidence against them except for 
the anti-red hysteria then preval- 
ent. It is impossible to believe that 
repeated efforts to get them a new 
trial on the basis of new evidence 
would have failed no matter what 
defects there may be in the Mas- 
sachusetts legal procedure except 
for the class and caste prejudice 
aroused against them. The Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, 
whatever technical errors were 
made by the first lawyer for these 
two Italian radicals and whatever 
the legal limitations upon it, would 
long ago have found a way to see 
that new evidence was heard before 
some new judge if it had not been 
for the subtle effects of the terrible 
prejudice to which I have referred. 
Now we are asked to believe that 
under the law of Massachusetts 
there is no power to save men who 
have never had a hearing on im- 
portant evidence on their behalf 
except before one judge so prej- 
udiced that half the affidavits 
against him would have deprived 
him of the right to umpire in an 
athletic contest! Massachusetts 
would have the world believe that 
America protects participants in a 
prize fight better than men on trial 
for their lives. 

“The Federal courts, we are told, 
are powerless under the law. We 
bow to the learned judges, yet it is 
a fact that if Sacco and Vanzetti 
were a corporation threatened by 
Massachusetts law with curtall- 
ment of their profits, they would 
automatically and as a matter of 
course be entitled to a hearing be- 
fore the Federal courts under the 
“due process of law” clause of the 
fourteenth amendment. So much 
better do we protect property rights 
than human rights in America. 

“When I say that these men have 
never had a legal hearing except 
before Judge Thayer, I do not for- 
get the semi-secret extra legal 
hearings before Governor Fuller 
and his advisory commission. The 
action of that advisory commission 
is the most appalling feature of 
the case. Class and caste preju- 
dice in Boston has made two col- 
lege presidents and a judge its 
ministers. When Sacco and Van- 
zetti die tonight it ‘wiJl be a Mas- 
sachusetts patrician, president of 
our oldest university, who will 
press the switch. I do not attempt 
to judge the motives of President 
Lowell and his colleagues. I know 
that they have written a report 
which shows no conception of the 


While the outside world waited for 
the news that the men were dead, a | 
state of almost feverish anxiety pre- 
vailed within the prison walls. Only 
the lights in the prison rotunda, offices 
and corridors were burning. 

The 900 inmates of the prison were 
in their cells. Only one among tl *m 
had slept, and that was Celestino 
Madeiros, awaiting death in the soli- 
tude of the death cell. 

In the prison yard stood groups of 
newspaper men waiting to take to the 
outside world the news of the execu- 
tions. 

Two minutes after Sacco was dead 
the whole world knew it, and a few 
minutes after that the telegraph and 
radio had flashed across the globe the 
news that Vanzetti was gone. 

For hours previous to the stroke of 
midnight, when Governor Fuller’s 
respite expired, the streets of Charles- 
town resounded to the tread of march- 
ing troopers and police, » Riot squads, 
machine-gun men and armed guards 
prevented approaches to the stone 
structure in which the three men 
awaited death, 

Five hundred policemen and detec- 
tives and State constabulary made a 
living wall around the prison. Mounted 
men held back the thousands of curi- 
ous men, women, boys and girls who 
pressed against the ropes stretched 
across the streets two blocks from the 
somber structure. 

Are lights snapped and flickered, 
automobile lamps played on fifty-six 
patrolmen with trench guns pointed 
with bayonets, 

The men with bayonets stood glum 
and foreboding at street corners. 

On the death house roof were ten | 
machine gunners. The drums could | 
empty 100 shots at a time. The guns 
pointed into Rutherford avenue, up the | 
roped-off streets. | 

Firemen waited, too, with hose. They | 
were ready for mobs, and policemen 
stood near by with sawed-off shot- 
guns and marched in squads under the 
high prison wall, their waists awk- 
ward with cartridge belts. 

Men stood in the prison’s shadow and 
talked in whispers, solemnly. They 
turned, annoyed, when horsemen of 
the State constabulary clattered past. 

In the p: ‘son entrance the police mo- 
bilized in thick numbers. Twenty-five 
held the great iron gates. Six men on 
horses waited before the ropes, In the 
street leading from Hartnett Square 
the homes of working people were} 
lighted expectantly. “Women’s heads 
filed the windows, children called 
shrilly from the steps. j 

Guarding the Prison 

The police would not allow them to 
invade the streets about the prison ex- 
cept on passes. Two blocks away, on 
Main Street, a steady line of motor cars 
moved morbidly; throngs waited on the 
curbs as if expecting a circus to parade 
at any moment, 2 

As midnight approached the tension 
increased and police held back the 
crowds with difficulty. 

Police. motorcycles rattled up and 
down the thoroughfares; mounted po- 
lice sent their horses dancing against 
the crowds. One man was arrested. 


Sacco and 


Vanzetti's 
farewell: “If it had 
not been for these 

thing, I might have live out my life, talk- 
ing at street corners to scorning men. I might 
have die. Now we are not a failure. This is 
our career and our triumph. Never in our full 
life can we hope to do such work for tolerance, 
for justice, for man’s understanding of man, 
as we do now by acci- 
dent. Our words, our ion of Salem Evangelical Church com- 
lives our pains—no- letely exonerated the Rev. H. J. Hahn 
thi $ The li f f any wrongdoing, gave him a full 
ing. e lives of a ote of confidence and pledged itself 
good shoemaker and ) stand by him to the finish. 
@ poor fish peddler— The congregation’s action, it was 
’ aid, was virtual acknowledgment of 
all! That last moment he belief Sacco and Vanzetti are in- 
belongs to us—that nocent, and that there would be no 
agony our triumph.” uisunderstanding, the meeting be- 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti. re it adjourned sent this telegiam 
Written in Charles- 


» Governor Fuller of Massachusetts: 
A , “The congregation of Salem 

town Prison while 

awaiting execution 








(By a New Leader Correspondent) 
UFFALO, N. Y.—After a dra- 
matic meeting called for the 
purpose of threshing out the 
‘estion of whether the conduct of its 
istor in serving as a picket outside 
‘he statehouse in Boston in the case of 
sacco and Vanzetti was unbeeoming a 
minister of the gospel, the congrega- 











earth, we, citizens of New York, as- 
sembled in death watch at the Com- 
munity Church, 34th street and Park 
avenue, send you our unanimous faith 
in your innocence, our deep admiration 
for your courage, our great gratitude 
for your sacrifice on the altar of 
American liberty. You leave us, offi- 
cially murdered by the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, to her eternal shame. 
In your sacred memory, we pledge our 
unremitting toil for a safer and saner 
world.” 

The meeting was organized by the 
Socialist Party. 


Anarchists Meet 
Death Bravely — 


(Continued from page 1) 


dred other news gatherers and then sat 
down to write the last chapter for his 
news service, 

The death chamber was painted 
white. An electric light blazed hotly 
from the ceiling. The glare stunned 
Sacco for a moment, and his eyes 
watered, but he walked forward to the 
chair. He was cool and he sat down 
and at once a guard was strapping his 
arm. 

Sacco became excited. 

“Long live anarchy!” he defied them. 
His words were jerky. He shouted in 
Italian. Then Sacco realized that the 
execution party were English-speaking 
men. 

“Farewell, my wife and child and all 
my friends.” 

He was bidding farewell to his son 
only, to Dante, aged twelve. He had 
forgotten Inez, seven, born since he 
went to prison. 

He stared at the witnesses and said: 
“Good evening, gentlemen.” 

The witnesses wondered if Sacco 
meant his greeting to be sardonic. It 
would be like him. 

‘Warden Hendry, a large, ponderous 
man with a necktie askew, raised his 
hand and the condemned man saw 
him. 





Evangelical Church, in meeting 
assembled, unanimously urge you 
to prevent execution of Sacco and 
Vanzetti.” 
| About 175 members ,or 80 per cent 
|of the congregation, were present, 
| Frank H. Alt, president of the church 
| council, who called the meeting, said. 
| These, it included the 
majority of the members who were 
opposed to their pastor’s attitude and 
his active participation in the move- 
ment to prevent the radicals’ execu- 
tion, 

The minister handled his subject 
without gloves, just as he recently 
had done when he bitterly censured 
those who opposed his sympathies 
in behalf of the doomed men. 

“The sermon did it,” said Mr. Alt. 
“The sermon won over those who 
otherwise were opposed. They had a 
misconception of the entire case.” 

“By that you mean those members 
who. believed Sacco and Vanzetti 
guilty now believe they are innocent?” 

“Exactly.” 

Minister Takes Pulpit 

In presenting his case the minister 
wanted to know what standard of 
propriety they accepted. 

“If you mean,” said he, “the pro- 
priety .of the smug, posing, sancti- 
monious Pharaisee, too exasperat- 
ingly fettered by conventions to 
stoop to a dying man by the way, 
then I plead guilty to a breach of 
propriety. I refuse to be bound by 
the cursed hypocrisy that nailed 
the noblest Soul that ever breathed 
to the cross.” 

Mr. Hahn declared that the average 
church crowd would bring charge of 
impropriety against Jesus Himself, if 
































is reported, 


Vanzetti Wrote to Young Sacco 
Urging Him to Vindicate Father 


now, for she will like to read it, 
and she will give it to you when 
you will be bigger and able to un- 
derstand it, Keep it for a re- 
membrance. It will also testify to 
you how good and generous Mrs. 
Gertrude Winslow has been with 
us all. Good by, Dante. 
“BARTOLOMEO.” 
Both Thank Defense 
The defense committee also gave out 
the following letter from Sacco and 
Vanzetti to the defense committee: 
“August 21, 1927. 

“Dearest friends and comrades 
of the Sacco-Vanzetti Defense 
Committee: 

“After tomorrow midnight we will 
be executed, save a new staying of 
the execution by either the United 
States Supreme Court or by Gov- 
ernor Alvan T. Fuller, 








Anarchists Also Sent! 
Final Word of| 
Thanks to Defense 


Committee 


fense Committee has made pub- 
li¢ a letter written by Bartol- 


omeo Vanzetti to Dante Sacco, four- 
teen-year-old son of Nicola Sacco, who 
paid the death penalty with Vanzetti 
early Tuesday morning. 

The letter urges the boy to take his 
place “in the struggle between tyranny 
and liberty” and thus “vindicate our 
names and our blood.” 

The letter follows: i 

“My dear Dante: I still hope, and 
we will fight until the last moment 
to revindicate our right to live and 
to be free, but all the forces of the 
state and of the money and reac- 
tion are deadly against us because 
we are libertarians or anarchists. 

“I write little of this because you 
are now and yet too young to un- 
derstand these things, and other 


By ese comm Sacco-Vanzetti De- 


know of your father, he fs not a 
criminal, but one of the bravest men 
Tever knew. Some day you will be 
able to understand what I am about 
to tell you. That your father has 
sacrificed everything dear and sa- 
cred to the hunian heart and soul 
for his faith in liberty and justice 
for all. That day you will be proud 
of your father, and if you come 
brave enough, you will take his 
place in the struggle between ty- 
ranny and liberty and you will vin- 





gravity of the issue in hand, A re- 
port which is a piece of special 
pleading, intellectually beneath 
contempt to those who know the 
evidence. They have answered 
none of the questions which have 
been asked them. They have taken 
no héed of the horrified protests of 
the civilized world. Could there 
be a more tragic commentary on 
the failure of a formal education 
to deliver men from prejudice? 
Yet not only have these men them- 
selves failed their country and even 
their own class in the hour of 
neud by sowing the seeds of bitter- 
ness and hate. They have con- 
spicuously and tragically failed 
the youth whom they are supposed 
to educate. 

“It is our duty to protect the 
actors in this tragedy from terror- 
istic revenge and to lift our voices 
against all forms of insane and 
criminal violence, which serve only 
to strengthen reaction and have 
already made harder the way of 
those who seek justice for innocent 
men. But there is a punishment 
which must be meted out to those 
who have stained their country’s 
honor and lost the right to be 
educators. Not from any spirit of 
vengeance but for the protection 
of society, lovers of decency of 
American honor of the future of 
our youth cannot rest content 
while the presidents of Harvard 
and the Mass. Inst. of Tech. hold 
their office. The actors in this 
tragedy must be made to feel the 
ostracism of all lovers of fair play. 
Before the judgment bar of -his- 
tory Sacco, the Italian shoe work- 
er, with his noble farewell to his 
son, Vanzetti, the fish peddler, with 
his lofty assurance that “this is 
our career and our triumph,” will 
occupy a place of honor denied to 
the judges and politicians and pa- 
tricians who are parties to this 
judicial murder. 

“It is easy to hate but we shall 
not get anywhere by dedicating 
ourselves tb hate. In this'solemn 
hour of our sorrow, let aedi- 
cate ourselves to making thé 
name of justice something more 
than a mockery among men. Let 
us with new devotion seek by the 
more perfect organization of labor 
and every other means within our 
power to end that class division 
based on property which gives rise 
to class prejudice and to abolish 
from the face of the earth that 
stupid tyranny of which these 
brave heroes are but the latest 
and most conspicuous examples.” 


Early in the meeting the following | 
telegram, with the consent of the au- 
dience, was sent to Sacco and Van- 


vetti: 
‘In 


¥ 


this last hour of your life on 





what 


done for me. 
crime, not only of this one,.but all. 
I am an innocent man,” Vanzetti said. | 
He | 


had more to say to them. He knew | 


“Farewell, mother——” Sacco mur- 


mured. 


He was officially pronounced dead 


by Medical Examiner McGrath, vet- 
eran of thirty-three such executions, 
at 12:19:02 a. m. 


Already Vanzetti, the dreamy one, 


who preached - philosophical anarchy 
and shrank from. hurting a dog, was 
standing inside his cell, 
greasy iron bars and forming on his 
Ups a farewell of terrible beauty, of 
forgiving pity such as has never been 
heard at a criminal’s execution in 
these times. 

They came for Vanzetti. He walked 
between two guards. 
to his bent arms. 
one steps, then the witnesses saw a 
taller man than Sacco, a man with a 
brush of mustache sagging over his 
lips, a stoop in his shoulders. 


holding the 


They held tight 
He walked twenty- 


Vanzetti Protests Innocence 


Vanzetti, they said, appeared in that 
brilliantly 
death in a mood amazingly calm, un- 
dismayed. 

It was 12:20:38 .a. m. 

Before’ he walked in his long stride 
to the chair he turned to two of the 
guards. 


lighted amphitheatre of 


He did an impulsive act. 
He shook hands with them. They 


were his friends, he seemed to say, ac- 
cording to these waiting spectators. 
The 
spaghetti and milk toast and beef tea. 
He knew them. 


two guards had brought him 


Vanzetti sat down willingly. There 


was none cf Sacco’s excitement in his 
face. 
them: 


Vanzetti, in English, said to 


“I wish to tell you I am innocent 


and never committed any crime, but 
some time some sin.” 


He was saying over again, they said, 
he had 


ance. 


Vanzetti. 


Lotherop of Boston City Hospital, 
William Otis Faxon of Stoughton, 


Williams. 


phone and portable typewriters. 
graph instruments gossiped 


car came up to the gates. 


attorney. 
warden’s office. 


pleaded. 
his head. 
A woman spoke to Musmanno. 
news?” she asked. 
“No hope now,” he said. 
den asked him 


were to be executed at midnight. 
Musmanno’s Plea Refused 


the hearts of many who profess 
orthodox religion,” Musmanno 


den. 





told Judge Webster | 
Thayer when he stood up at Dedham 
to hear the death sentence pronounced. 


Vanzetti, dying, was still in protest, 


but without hate in his heart. 


Police said he was creating a disturb- 
Those nearby said he was de- 
nouncing the execution of Sacco and 


At the prison the witnesses began 
arriving in motor cars at 11 o’clock. 
They were Sheriff Capen of Norfolk 
County, W. E. Playfair, Dr. Howard A. 


Dr. 
Dr. 


Joseph I. McLaughlin and Frank F. 


To the left, in a vine-covered brick 
building, a rickety old structure, news- 
paper men clustered, busy with tele- 
Tele- 
inces- 
santly. Messenger boys ran back and | 
forth between the press house and | 
Warden Hendry’s office. Then another | 
Out of it| 
stepped Michael A. Musmanno, defense 
He walked rapidly to the | 


“Any 


“T just wanted to tell them that there 
is more mercy in their hearts than in 


the 


said. 


‘TI wanted to tell them that I know 


they are innocent and that all the elec- 


tric chairs and gallows in 
cannot change that knowledge. 


the world 





“If I may see them once more—” he | 
But Warden Hendry shook | 


The war-/| 
if he wanted to send/ 
@ message to the condemned men, who 
had been notified at 9 o'clock that they 


| again the warden’s party 


He turned, appealing again to the war- | 


1 


wanted to tell them,” and Musmanno’s 
voice faltered, “that they are two of the | 
kindest and tenderest men that I have 


ever known. 


The warden took his cigar from 


| Ips. 


“TI thank you for everything you have | 


I am innocent of al! 


But Vanzetti’ was not through. 


| perhaps that his words would be car- 


ried to 


the world. At any rate, he 


said evenly: 


“I wish to forgive some people for 


what they are now doing to me.” 


Some of the witnesses waited. There 


was no more. 


The bodies of Madeiros, Sacco and 


| Vanzetti lay on stone slabs in the 
| death house as Warden Hendry and 





4 


‘ 


drove 


Wheels crunched on the gravel. 


his official party came out through the 
prison corridor. 
McGrath and Surgeon General 
liams of the Massachusetts National 
Guard, aided by two visiting doctors, 
to perform impromptu autopsies. 


left it to Dr. 
Wil- 


They 


At 2 o'clock in the morning.a wagon 
into the prison yard. The 
The 


| the last week racing from judge 


| 


his | 


“All right,” he said, “I'll tell them.” | 
He. turned to go to the death house— | 


that one-story brick building 


down | 


there in the night—and turned back | 


again, 
“It’s too late,” he said. 


Musmanno pleaded, but the warden | 


refused. 


to 


The attorney,’ who has spent | 


| judge pleading for a stay of execution, | 


| walked 


into the warden's office. 


| Sat down at the warden's desk on 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He held 
elbow on 


a breakdown. 
his left hand, 


verge of 
chin in 
desk, 
“God!” said Musmanno; “God!” 
At 11:38 Warden Hendry asked 
waiting crowd to empty his outer 
fice. He beckoned to Dr. 
Playfair, the newspaper reporter 


ern cities, followed. 


He 
the 


his | 


the 


the 


of- | 


McGrath. | 


at 
lected to represent the press group as- | 
sembled from Boston and other Bast- 


The warden r@pped on the iron door 
leading to the ‘prison; a turnkey ap-! 
5 


things of which I would like to rea- 
son with you. 

“But if you do well, you will grow 
and understand your father’s and 
my case and your father’s and my 
principles for which we will soon 
be put fo death. 

Calls Sacco Brave Man 
“IT tell you now that all that I 





peared in the half darkness. The war- 
den started to lead his witnesses into 
the prison when Musmanno ran up to 
him and took his arm. 

“Please, warden, a last request—”" 

The two stepped into a corner. Mus- 
manno spoke eagerly, sadly. But the 
warden said, “No, no,” and turned to 
the door again. The warden was doing 
his duty. He abhors capital punish- 
ment, but he was doing his duty. 

Tragic Final Moments 

He led his official party to a bench 
inside. The shadows of the two-story 
iron bars streaked their figures in the 
dim light. 

The clock edged quickly toward 
11:45, 11:55; men hurried to peer into 
the glass door. 

“They're still sitting there,” 
said. “It’s about time, isn’t it?” 

And then it was midnight at last, 
and when those in the office looked 
was gone. 
They were on their way to the death 
house, 200 feet away. The 900 inmates 
of the prison, fearing parole punish- 
ment, were silent In their cells over- 
head. 

Then the waiting group in the war- 
den’s quarters acted strangely for such 
an hour. Men turned to their elbow 


they 





neighbors and laughed. 
It was nerves; it was shock. | 
Midnight—and for the first time last | 
night they seemed to realize the Sacco- | 
Vanzetti case, a front page item these | 
six years, was about to reach a decisive | 
moment; the radicals were going ad 
die. | 
So everybody borrowed cigarettes | 
and smoked, and the room was silent | 
except for that sobbing of Musmanno |} 
in there in the warden’s office; and it/ 
was hardly a moment, or so it ap-| 
peared, when somebody ran in, breath- | 
less, | 
“Madeiros went,” he said; “nine min- | 
utes after 12. They are going after 
Sacco now.” | 
Musmanno heard and he moaned and 
the tears filtered down his face. The 
others, uneasy, waited. Word came/| 
quickly from the death house after! 
that. 
“Sacco, short speech to family—” a/ 
messenger said, and ran out again. | 
Then word came of Vanzetti’s death. | 
It was almost half an hour after mid- | 
night. The newspaper crowd came| 
running, They clustered in the war-| 
den’s office. Musmanno made way for|/ 
them. Then Playfair, the reporter, ar- 
rived. He sat at the warden's desk. | 
Pencils raced. Playfair told of death. 


dicate his (our) names and our 
blood. 

“If we have to die now, you shall 
know when you will be able to 
understand this tragedy in its full- 
est, how good and brave your 
mother has been with you, your 
father and I during these eight 
years of struggle, sorrow, passion, 
anguish and agony. 

“Even from now you shall be 
good, brave with your mother, with 
Ines and with Suzie—brave, good 
Suzie—and do all you can to con- 
sole and help them. 

Denies Any Part in Crime 

“I would like you to also remem- 
ber me as a comrade and friend of 
your father’s, your mother and 
Inez, Suzie and you, and I assure 
you that neither have I been a 
criminal, that I have committed 
no robbery and no murder, but only 
fought, modestly, to abolish crimes 
from among mankind and for the 
liberty of all. 

“Remember Dante, each one who 
will say otherwise of your father 
and I is a liar, insulting innocent 
dead men who have been brave in 
their life. Remember and know 
also, Dante, that if your father and 
I would have been cowards and 
hypocrites and rinnegators of our 
faith, we would not have been put 
to death. They would not even 
have convicted a lebbrous dog; not 
even executed a deadly poisoned 
scorpion on such evidence as that 
they framed against ps. They 
would have given a new trial toa 
matricide and habitual felon on the 
evidence we presented for a new 
trial. 

“Sacrificed by State” 

“Remember, Dante, remember 
always these things: we are not 
criminals; they convicted us on a 
frame-up; they denied us a new 
trial, and if we will be executed 
after seven years four months and 
seventeen days of unspeakable tor- 
tures and wrongs, it is for what I 
have already told you: because we 
were for the poor and against the 
exploitation and oppression of the 
man by the man. 

“The documents of our case, 
which you and other ones will col- 
lect and preserve will prove to you 
that your father, your mother, Ines, 
my family and I have sacrifice by 
and to a state reason of the Amer- 
ican plutocratic reaction. 

“The day will come when you 
will understand the atrocious sense 
of the above written words, in all 
its fullness, Then you will honor 
us. 

“Now, Dante, be brave and good 
always. I embrace you, 

“Yours, 

“BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI.” 

“P. S—I left the copy of ‘An 
American Bible’ te your mother 


“We have no hope. This morn- 
ing our brave defender and friend, 
Michael Angelo Musmanno, was 
here after his, return from Wash- 
ington and told us he would come 
back this afternoon if he would 
have time. Also Rose and Luigia 
were here this morning, and they, 
too, promised us to return this aft- 
ernoon. But now it is 5.30 p. m. 
and no one returned yet. This tells 
us that there is no good news for 
us, for if there were some of you 
would have hurried to bring it to 
us, It almost tells us that all of 
your efforts have failed and that 
you are spending these remaining 
few hours in desperate and hope- 
less efforts to prevent our execu- 
tion. In a word, we feel lost. 
Therefore, we decided to write this 
letter to you to express our grati- 
tude and admiration for all what 
you have done in our defense dur- 
ing these seven years four months 
and eleven days of struggle. 


“Be as of One Heart.” 


“That we lost and have to ‘die 
does not diminish our appreciation 
and gratitude for your great sol- 
idarity with us and our families. 

“Friends and comrades, now that 
the tragedy of this trial is at an 
end, be all as of one heart. Only 
two of us will die. Our ideal, you 
our comrades, will live by millions; 
we have won, we are not van- 
quished. Just treasure our suffer- 
ing, our sorrow, our mistakes, our 
defeats, our passion for future bat- 
tles and for the great emancipa- 
tion. 

“Be all as of one heart in this 
blackest hour of our tragedy. And 
have heart. Salute for us all the 
friends and comrades of the earth. 

“We embrace you all and bid you 
our extreme good bye with our 
hearts filled with love and affection. | 

“Now and ever, long life to you 
all, long life to liberty. 

“Yours in life and death 

“BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI, 

“NICOLO SACCO.” 











m 


on 
its shame and stupidity.” 


they had intelligence enough to see 
Him as history represents Him. 
added: 


He 


“But your theologians have taken 


this Galilean carpenter, with His con- 
tempt for the world’s opinion, 
rugged champion of justice, this per- 
secuted, reviled, jailed spokesman of 
the underdog, as too proper and dig- 
nified, too divine to take a hand in 
issues on which hinge the life and hap- 
piness of millions. 
is not the Prophetic Leader of Naza- 
reth, but rather an ignoble, 
terous caricature 
to dull the biting edge of His revolu- 
tionary mission. 


this 


This emphatically 


prepos- 


of Him, conceived 


“I believe with the historic Jesus 


that the only thing that matters is to 
fight, cost what it will, for a decent 
w 

ally as brothers instead of being eter- 
nally 
Ww 
wealth. 


orld in which men can live ration- 


each other’s throats like 
fighting over the carrion of 


at 
olves, 


“Consistent with that faith, I plead 


the cause of Sacco and Vanzetti. With 
millions of others I believed that these 
men were being hounded to death by 
the 
and financiers. Why? 
zetti are radicals—that is, they do not 
admit the justice or finality of an éeco- 
nomic system that enables' a few un- 
scrupulous 
swinishly 
wages to millions of workers. 
crime is that they declared this wrong. 
And because 
and 
wrong, therefore, it is ridiculous to re- 
gard them as vicious gunmen. Profes- 
sional 
dreaming and working for a better 
world for all. 


of millowners 
Sacco and Van- 


mass oligarchy 


fabulousiy, 
starvation 
Their 


to 
by 


get 
paying 


men 
rich 


are humanitarian 
to call that 


they 
idealistic enough 


criminals are not given to 


“While such men as Sacco and Van- 


zettl are being persecuted for justice 
and righteousness’ sake, I am justified 
in pausing even in the pursuit of my 
church duties and lending a hand to 


y brotherg fallen among thieves—let 


the rest of the church body walk by 


the other side if it must—that’s 








Thanks Mrs. Henderson 

At the Citizens’ National Committee, | 

Hotel Bellevue, the following letter of 

Vanzetti to Mrs. Jessica Henderson 
was made public: 

“I wish to thank you most heart- 
fully for your care of my poor sis- 
ter, Luigia. In a way it was a 
great consolation to me to see her 
again after nineteen years of sep- 
aration. 

“But since I saw her my heart 
lost a little of its steadiness. The 
thought she will have to take me 
death to our mother’s grave, it is 
horrible to me—to think of what 
she will soon to have to stand and 
to have bear revolts all my being 








and uproots my mind. Please, 


Mrs. Henderson, you have already 
been so good with my sister and 
family, I pray you to assist her in 
this crucial hours. I wish to thank 
also your daughter and all those 
who helped me and my sister and 
family, and Nick and. his family. 
This may be our last good bye to 
you, if a million of men are not 
immediately mobilized and I take 
the lead. 

“I send you all the regards, good 
wishes and goodness of and in my 
heart. y 

“Yours for ever, 

“BARTOLOMEO VANZETTI.” 
The letters were made public in thelr 


entirety by the committee. 
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PLEA OF UNIONS 


FELL ON’ DEAF 
EARS 


New York Laborites 
Had Audience with 
Fuller on Last Day 
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of mankind, as expressed through 

these messages, would be severely 

wounded if a merciful intervention 
does not stay the execution. 

The unfavorable opinion which 
unfortunately prevails against our 
common country would be en- 
hanced by the execution of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, while the exerecise 
of mercy would rejoice millions of 
enlightenec men and women abroad 
and renew confidence at home in a 
code of justice tempered by com- 
passion and mercy. 

For these reasons we, your peti- 
tioners, conscious of our grave re- 
sponsibilities as citizens and of the 
power you possess, urge you to 
grant our plea and spare the lives 
of Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti. 

The petition was signed by Julius 
Hochman Luigi Antonini, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
Abraham Lefkowitz, New York Central 








merica Startles the World 


An English View of the Sacco-Vanzetti Case 





FIGHT OPENS ON 
CENSORS IN 








By Henry N. Brailsford 


N the Old World, as in the New, 

mi'''ons of workers awaited with a 

suspense in which there was more 
of anger than hope the judicial mur- 
der of two innocent men. One seems 
to be the victim of one of those night- 
mares in which the limbs are para- 
lyzed; one cannot move, but one can 
just summon energy enough to utter 
aocry of horror. These multitudes 
seemed to be watching, as though on 
a@ moving film, the setting of the exe- 
cutioner’s chair, the switching on of 
the current and the swift end of two 
harmless lives. There was _ force 
enough in their hands to tear gown 
the pyramids, but not all these mil- 
lions could stop one man in his trade 


of killing. 
The Story 


To understand this American Drey- 
fus case one must go back to 1920. It 
was the period when a madness of 
hysterical fear seemed to master the 
whole ruling class in America. No- 
where in the world is Socialism so fee- 
ble, but nowhere is the dread of it so 
strong. The answer to the Russian 
Revolution of the one continent which 
seemed to be inaccessible to the incite- 
ments of Moscow was to gather up all 
the “Reds” within its borders and to 





Trades and Labor Council; Morris 
Feinstone, United ‘Hebrew Trades; 
Harry Begoon, International Furriers’ 
Union; Charles Stetsky, Joint Council 


of Furriers, New York City; A. I.| mal liberties were suspended, and the 
Shiplacoff,, International Pocketbook! license alike of uniformed and ununi- 
Workers’ “Union; Nathaniel Spector,| formed patriots went unchecked. It 


Millinery Workers’ Union; David Sil- 
verman, Neckwear Makers’ Union; 
Abraham Miller, Joint Board, Amalga- 
mated Garment Workers of America; 
George Gooze, Shirt Makers’ Joint 
Board, and Richard Rohman, Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers, 
Union, secretary of the delegation. 

Congressman F. H. La Guardia 
added his voice to that of the delega- 
tion, flying to Boston in a plane in 
order to arrive in time. Judge Jacob 
Panken, Socialist, acted as spokesman 
for the group. 


COMMUNISTS DISRUPT 





SACCO RALLY IN LYONS, 


PARIS.—At Lyons Communists ap- 
parently objected to a Sacco-Vanzetti 
demonstration organized by a non- 
Communist workers’ union. They at- 
tacked a procession carrying a wreath 
to the memory of Sacco and Vanzetti 
it was intended to place on a statue of 
the Republic. Repeated clashes over 
the line of march occurred. Stones 
were hurled and several persons were 
injured. 

Though the unionists succeeded in 
reaching the statue, their wreath was 
in a pitiable condition and while an 
orator was speaking the Communists 
rushed the statue, capturing the 
wreath, which they hurled in the 
Rhone. The police then dispersed the 
demonstrators. 


Dead Men 
Called Martyrs 





expel them, much as the Jews were 
expelled from Spain. It was done un- 
der a form of D. O. R. A. While the 
“radicals” were rounded up all the nor- 


happened at the height of this perse- 
cution that a robbery occurred at South 
Braintree in Massachusetts. Two men 
were carrying $15,000 to pay the wages 
of a big boot factory. Two assassins 
shot them, snatched the money, leaped 
into a car which drove up as they did 
thefr deed, and vanished with three 
accomplices into space. It was an ef- 
ficient performance; everything was 
over in a few seconds, and all that any 
one could have seen was an impres- 
sion of five dark, foreign-looking men 
who came and went like a flash. 
Three weeks passed and Sacco and 
Vanzetti were arrested. Both were 
Italian immigrants; both had clean rec- 
ords. Sacco was a worker in another 
Boot factory; Vanzetti was a rather 
prosperous fish hawker. But though 
they had lived clean, well-doing lives, 
they were undoubtedly “Radicals.” 
They were not Communists, as every 
one seems to suppose, but anarchists, 
who professed, it is said, a Tolstoyan 
and pacifist creed. These nice shades 
of opinion mean nothing to the police. 
These two had unorthodox views about 
capital, patriotism and war, and Van- 
zetti had dodged the recruiting ser- 
geant by disappearing te, Mexico. At 
the moment of the murder they were 
going in fear of arrest, for some of 
their comrades had already been 
rounded up as “Reds.” One of them, 
named Salsedo, while under arrest, fell 
from the window of a lofty police sta- | 
tion on the pavement below and was | 
instantly killed. Was he pushed? Did 
he jump to avoid torture? Sacco and 
Vanzetti joined with others in making 
a public protest over this affair and 
so drew the notice of the police to 
themselves. When arrested they gave 
an unconvincing account of these do- 


Throughout the case the Judge al- 
lowed the prosecution to overwhelm 
the jury with proof of the “Radical- 
ism” of the accused. They both went 
boldly into the box, and under cross- 
examination avowed their anarchist 
opinions, and admitted that they had 
said skeptical things about the war to 
end war, and had even spoken slight- 
ingly of Harvard University. In the 
atmosphere of panic which prevailed 
in those days, this was enough. The 
foreman of the jury, talking before the 
trial to a friend who argued for their 
innocence, declared that as radicais 
they “deserved to hang anyway.” 

The affidavit of the gunnery expert 
was first used to justify a motion for 
a new trial. It came before Judge 
Thayer, and he duly found that he had 
not misdirected the jury. Again a new 
trial was demanded, when by a roman- 
tic chance a Portuguese bandit named 
Madeiros, who was under sentence of 
death for another murder, came for- 
ward and confessed that he had been 
one of a notorious professional gang 
of “gunmen” which was responsible 
for the robbery. He stated that Sacco 
and Vanzetti did not belong to this 
gang and had nothing to do with the 
affair, Once more Judge Thayer closed 
his mind to new evidence, and refused 
a new trial. In both cases the Appeals 
Court of Massachusetts supported him, 
apparently on the ground that new 
evidence is technically immaterial, 
and that only misdirection on a point 
of law would justify a re-trial. 


. 

A Confession 
Would it be arrogant on our part to 
say that these men were innocent? 
None of us have read the full report 
of the trial. For my own part I have 
read only analyses by American law- 
yers, who had the full reports before 
them. To my mind it is at least clear 
that there was not sufficient proof of 
guilt. The evidence for identification 
broke down under cross-examination. 
The gunnery evidence was twisted. 
What else was there?—only the suspi- 
cious conduct of the two men, when 
they lied after their arrest. But they 
had not fled, though they had ample 
time. They had no unusual supply of 
money. Their nervousness was suf- 
ficiently explained by the .conditions 
of the time. On the other hand their 
alibi was supported by creditable wit- 
nesses, including an official of the 
Italian consulate. And finally there 
was the confession of Madeiros, which 
could have been set aside only if one 
chose to say that one would never be- 
lieve a convicted murderer, even 
when he tells.a probable and consistent 
tale. 
At every stage a prejudiced judge 
stuck to his own prejudices. For 
seven years the law hesitated. It 
could not dispute the case for delay. 
It could not deny the prima facie case 
for appeal. But at dast, after these 
admissions of weakness, it stiffened its 
upper lip and decided that the two 
men must die. It could not, after 
these seven years, maintain that there 
was no doubt. To put the case in the 
most moderate possible way, where 
there is doubt a civilized State does 
not punish; least of all does it take 
life; 


Socialist Radio 


Secures License 


not cause me more satisfaction.” 
telegraphed: 


is that a whole ruling class can stand 
by unmoved, while two innocent men 
pay with their lives for his error. It 
displays, indeed, the same callousness, 
on an infinitely vaster scale, every day. 
It tolerates child labor; it allowed the 
owners of blast furnaces to impose a 
twelve-hour day; it permits mine 
owners to hire private armed gangs 
to shoot down strikers. Habitually it 
behaves as though the lives of the lower 
grade of workers and of their children 
were of no value whatever. 

Why be surprised amid these daily 
horrors at an unjust sentence? And 
yet on® is surprised, for this capitalist 
society has made a fetish of the im- 
partiality of its courts. One asks 
whether the whole costly parade of 
justice is ever anything but a well- 
drilied guard for the class that owns 
property. 





(Continued from page 1) 
He 


“The condition of the radio in our 
country at this moment is deplor- 
able. Two or three days ago I sub- 
jected myself (out of a sense of 
public duty) to the ordeal of listen- 
ing to a blow-by-blow portrayal of 


a brutal and degrading contest of 
two bruisers. To present such 
mental and moral poison as this to 


BOSTON 


L4 7 
Society for Suppression 
. 
of Censorship Is Or- 
° > 

ganized by Writers 
M writers, including John Ers- 

kine, Fanny Hurst, Sidney 
Howard, W. E. Woodward and Rupert 
Hughes have united in protest against 
Boston’s recent censorship activities, 
culminating in the ban placed on Upton 
Sinclair’s “Oil” and Jim Tully’s “Cir- 
cus Parade.” 
In a formal statement from the Com- 
mittee for the Suppression of Irrespon- 
sible Censorship, whose headquarters 
are given as 24 Fifth avenue, New 
York, they prophesy that “if Boston’s 
policy of censorship is allowed and 
other communities follow its example, 
serious writing about American life is 
doomed.” 
The complete statement from the 
committee reads: 
“Once more Boston is preventing the 
sale of a book which gives an honest 
presentation of a sector of American 
life, It has refused to allow its book- 
sellers to handle “Circus Parade,” by 
Jim Tully. 
“The Committee for the Suppression 


of Irresponsible Censorship takes oc- 
casion to point out this new case of 





ORE than a score of celebrated 


the masses of the American people 
all the leading broadcasting sta- 
tions were hooked up together, and 
from Maine to California crowds 
of people swarmed to public places 
and stood up on street corners, 
wherever a radio set could be 
heard. This is the use to which 
our ruling c:.sses have seen fit to 
put the greatest invention of mod- 
ern times; and at the same time 
men and women who are devoting 
their lives to human welfare, and 
who seek to promote peace on 
earth and justice among men, are 
regularly and systematically barred 
from the air, and in many cases 
have been shut off in the midst of 
their talk and permitted to go on 
without an audience. 

“It will be the duty of WEVD to 
remedy this condition, and I hope 
we shall be able to teach our in- 
dustrial and political masters that 
our people really desire something 
better than trash for their mental 
food.” 





Necktie Union 
Raises Big Fund 


(Continued from page 1) 
turers association which has acceded 


arbitrary interference by Boston with 
a book on the sole ground that its au- 
thor has written realistically. 

“An examination of the long list of 
books banned in Boston leads inevita- 
bly to the conclusion that if Boston’s 
policy of censorship is allowed and 
other communities follow its example, 
serious writing about American life is 
doomed.” 

Among the signees are: William 
Allen White, Fannie Hurst, Lee Wil- 
son Dodd, Achmed Abdulla, Anne Par- 
rish, Amelie Rives Troubetzkoy, 
Thurston Kline, T. Everett Harre, Ellis 
Parker Bush, Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Walter Prichard Eaton, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, Edwin Bjorkman, John Er- 
skine, Sidney Howard, W. E. Wood- 
ward, Floyd Dell and Margaret Leech. 
Rupert Hughes, in a telegram re- 
ceived Monday at the headquarters of 
the committee, makes the following 
comment on the Boston situation: 

“I am depressed but not surprised 
by the Bostonian ban on Jim Tully's 
powerful book. If the police there 
would read the comments of Cotton 
Mather and other early preachers on 
the frightful immoralities rampant in 








“EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE” 


TUESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 4 
at Town Hall, 113 West 43rd Street 


This lecture, to be given under Rand School 
auspices, will be Mr. Russell’s first public ad- 
dress in America since 1924. 


Tickets Now Selling at 7 East 15th Street 
50c $1.00 $1.50 $2.00 

















A WHITE TONGUE 


When your child is looking somewhat “out 
of sorts,” look at his tongue. If his tongue 
is not clear, it is a sign that his stomach is 
not in order and needs a thorough cleansing 
at once. 





The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


will eliminate all accumulated undigested 
waste matter from your child’s system. It 
will regulate his stomach and liver, will re- 
store his appetite, and in a few hours he will 
again be well and happy. 


10, 25 and 50c. a box, at all druggists 
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CLOTH HATS AND CAPS 











Boston at a time when practically no 
works of fiction were circulated except 
Puritan sermons, they would realize/ 
that it is impossible to make Bos-| 
tonians worse by permitting them to| 








to our reasonable demands that home- 
work be ended. We do not propose to 
play favorites, and these shops, as well 
as any other which takes the same | 
course, will méet the determined oppo- 
sition of our union. The vote to raise 
a $150,000 war chest is an indication 
of the temper of our membership.” 

The meetings voted that the fund is 
to be raised by a 10 percent assessment 


read what they please like American | 
citizens instead of reading what the 
police select. The people of the mod- 


Always 
Look for 
This Label 




















ern Athens are not young girls in a 








convent and the police of Boston are 
not nuns. Surely there is enough 
crime going on in Boston to keep the 
police noses out of literature. If, how- 
ever, they would prosecute the authors 
who write feeble and trite volumes, 
they might accomplish something fin- 


(Continued from page 1) 
ever be banished from our land. 


“We urge all those who have 
been stirred by the fate of Sacco 
and Vanzetti not to permit their 
minds and hearts to be embittered 
by hatred or by feelings of futile 
vengeance. We sincerely hope that 
there will be no senseless acts of 
reprisal and violence. 

“Our hearts go out in sympathy 
to the families and relatives of 
Sacco and Vanzetti and, like the 
rest of mankind, we shall never 
forget the noble and gallant fight 
put up in their behalf by their 
counsel and by the Sacco-Vanzetti 
Defense Committee of Boston. 
Justice and humanity can never 
die as long as there are such men 
among us who for seven years and 
up to the very last moment have 
fought for Sacco and Vanzetti, for 
the vindication of truth and for 
the salvation of the honor and con- 
science of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts itself. 


T 


in 


ings and told some lies. 
a difficult dilemma. They were in dan- 
ger either way and had to choose be- 
tween confessing themselves to be act- 
ive Radicals, ripe for deportation, or 
risking suspicion as ordinary bandits. 


glance at 


in the car. 


The Trial 


he police, evidently after 


interpreted by 


g to Sacco’s Colt’s revolver. 


They were in 


The trial took place a full year later. 
careful 
coaching, had trained some of their | 
witnesses to swear that after a rapid 
the unknown murderers 
from a distance of 60 yards they could 
recognize Sacco as one of the gunmen 
and Vanzetti as one of the accomplices 
The defense was able to 
prove an alibi for both men, and to 
support it by numerous witnesses. The 
most awkward bit of evidence against 
Sacco was that of an expert, 
testimony was 
judge to mean that he identified the 
bullet found in the body of ‘one of the 
two murdered men as a bullet belong- 
But 


whose 
the 


The Explanation 


“do you account for the readiness of a 
civilized state to commit a judicial 
murder? After all, though: there had 
been no retrial, several authoritative 
persons, from Governor Fuller down- 
ward, had read the proffered evidence. 
You are, in effect, accusing these im- 
portant persons of cold-blooded mur- 
der.” 
It is hard to credit it, until with the 
aid of American wrijers or American 
friends one frames a picture of the 
society in which this tragedy was acted. 
New England has its aristocracy. For 
many generations the descendants of 
| the Pilgrim Fathers, and the other 
| early settlers, monopolized the admin- 
istration and the professions, but above 
| all, the law. They were the cultivated 
| minority in a raw, new country, a lim- 
jited group of families, which inter- 
| married, dominated the older universi- 
ties, and believed that the authentic 
American tradition would die with it. 
And then the world began to change 
around it. Industry burst in. A flood 














“But how, then,” the reader may ask, | 








on the weekly wages of the members 
| from September 1 to September 15. 
| The proposal, made by the joint ex- 
|ecutive board of the union, was sup- 
ported by numerous addresses from the 
floor and the vote in favor of it was 
unanimous. 

Mr. Berger, at the Cooper Union 
meeting, and Mr. Chiseling, at Bee- 
thoven Hall, announced that the new 
| contract signed with the manufac- 
turers contains the following pro- 


over a period of 18 months, at the end 
|of which period it is to be prohibited 
entirely. 





of the manufacturers’ slip-stitching op- 
j}erations (home-work) must be trans- 
ferred to the factories. At the close 
of twelve months, 50 percent of this 
| home-work must be transferred to the 
factories, while in six more months 
it must all be done in the factories. 

On the question of the 40 hour week | 
for four months in the year, a com- 
promise was reached through which 











ally. I wonder what evil influence they 
could find in Tully’s book. How could 
anybody reading it ever want to imi- 
tate any of the characters as examples 
of real life. They are marvelous but | 
as enticing sirens they could have 
only the highest moral effect, Surely 
the ridiculous camel of censorship can 
take on only a few more straws before |,' 
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Lam’s Hat Shop 


51 Tompkins Ave. 
Corner Park Ave. 
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Telephone CIRCLE 2467 


The Union Audit Bureau 


1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Specializing in 
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A Radical Difference 











its crooked back breaks.” 
(Signed) RUPERT HUGHES. 





visions: home work {s to be abolished | 


| At the end of the first six | 
| months of the agreement, 25 percent | 


TIMELY 





026 W. 125 St., Bet Sth and St. Nicholas Aves, 


will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 
the marvellous new “Puncktal 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to 
you by actual demonstration. 


All Departments under the 
supervision of Dr. B. L. Becker 
131 Second Avenue, corner 


MAX WOLFF 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
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came a personal friend of the men. 


“We bow our heads to the mem- 
ery of Sacco and Vanzetti and we 
dedicate ourselves to renewed and 
untiring efforts in the cause of 
true justice and a world in which 
such tragedies as that of which the 


this was a twisting of the evidence, 
and as soon as the trial was over the 
expert signed an affidavit to the effect 
that he had meant nothing of the kind. 
It was not impossible that the bullet 
may have belonged to this revolver, 


vi 


al 
of 


of immigrants from Southern Europe 


bringing with them an alien religion, 


olated the soil of this New England, 


fen habits, alien speech, and worst 
all, their alien subversive politics. 








ing 


the workers will enjoy a forty hour 
week during July and August. 

The wages of cutters are to be in- 
creased $5 over the $57 minimum dur- 


the first year of the contract. Be- 





State of Massachusetts has just 
made itseif the instrument shall be 
regarded as evidences of a dead 
and forgotten past.” 


it 


but there was no proof whatever that 


did. 








But was it even this bit of twisted 
evidence which procured the verdict? 





| The aristocracy felt itself threatened. 
Its traditional liberalism stiffened into 
the hardest conservatism. It used the | 
law to repress every outlet for discon- | 
| tent. It came to think of its courts | 
as the ultimate bulwark of the old | 
| Americanism. How without the stern | 








BUY IN BERKELEY 


HEIGHTS, N. J. 


25x100—$300 up 





ONLY A FEW 


LOT 


BERKELEY HEIGHTS is a well-deve 
Lackawanna Railroad, 27 miles from N 
five minutes’ walk from station. 


level; dry. Fine-place to live. Gorgeou 
water. Good automobile roads. Easy c 


BUY LOTS WHERE YO 


ples. 
day at 12:13 P. M., daylight-saving ti 


SEBASTIEN 





Wide streets, stores, 
centers, electricity and other improvements. 


LEFT AT THIS PRICE 


SMALL PAYMENT DOWN 


loped and growing town on the 
ew York, and the lots are within 
schools, social 
About 500 feet above sea 
s sceneries. Crystal-clear spring 
ommuting. 


U CAN USE THEM 


We give no free lunch and no free ride; neither do we distribute sam- 
If you are interested—and you should be—you will have to pay 
your own fare, and I will meet you at Berkeley Heights Station on Sun- 


me; or you can see me at my 


office in New York on Saturday afternoon. 


LIBERTY 


2 EAST 23rd ST. (PHONE ASHLAND 6772), NEW YORK 


(New Leader, 888, 5-28-27) 


| judgments of these courts would you 
| keep agitation within bounds and re- 
| press a strike? 

| And here in this Sacco-Vanzetti case 
|was a challenge to the courts, and to 
|the whole fabric of New England jus- 
tice. The judge himself was a Web- 
| ster—one of the oldest families of the 
Puritan aristocracy. And Fuller is an- 
| other such name. Those who know 
|this world assure us that it reached 
| the point of maintaining, openly and 
| frankly, that it was better to execute 
| two innocent men than to undermine 
|eonfidence in the law. After all, they | 
were “radicals,” guilty by nature and 
innocent only by accident. 


} 7 ° 
| Callous Capitalism 
| When an institution must be saved 
| by human sacrifices, one is apt to think 
| that it is doomed. American justice 
|has come tq be the ultimate bulwark 
of American capitalism. One asks 
whether anything is left of its tradi- 
tion of intellectual integrity. The 
drama of such an affair as this will 
make “radic#Is” where volumes of eco- 
nomic argument would fail. 

The ghastly thing is not that a judge | 
jshould err, nor even that he should 


| 











| stick to his error, The ghastly thing 


| ceive a $2 raise. 


|ginning with the second year an ad- 
ditional increase of $3 is to be granted. 
The union originally asked for a flat 
$8 increase. Boxers and trimmers 
earning less than $18 a week are to 
have an $8 increase, while those earn- 
ing more than $18 a week are to re- 
The agreement was 
ratified at both meetings. 

The strike of neckwear makers spread 
to a third factory Wenesday when 
employees of Frank, Stromenger and 
Cown, of 95 East 26th street, walked 
out. Mr. Berger declared the strike 
was called as a result of infractions of 
the contract on the part of the firm. 
While the association of neckwear 
manufacturers has signed a new 
agreement with the union calling for 
the abolition of home-work, Frank, 
Stromenger and Cown, Mr. Berger 
said, have refused to sign the contract. 
It broke the existing one, which does 
not expire until September 1, by send- 
ing some of its work out to other fac- 
tories, he said. Mr. Berger charged 
this was done in order to store up a 
large quantity of ties tn preparation 
for a fight on the union in September. 
Realizing this, he said, the workers in 
the factory complained to the union. 
The strike followed. 





John J. Loughran Dies 
STAMFORD, Conn.—John J. Lough- 
ran, very active in Socialist circles and 
particularly in the formation of the 
New York Call, died here August 20. 








mittee of Trade Unionists and Social- 


the tragedy stimulate organization and 
political action, not violence, 
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To her and a very few others like her 
our hearts go out. Only less than to 








Vanzetti’s sister, Sacco’s brave wife 
and to the children to whom he wrote 
such moving letters. 





The world-wide sympathy for Sacco 
and Vanzetti gives encouraging proof | 
of a solidarity of labor. Nevertheless, 
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it is to be deplored that to some ex- 
tent Communists and Anarchists at 


Then gotoP. WOLF & Co., Inc. 





home and abroad and ill-wishers to 
America abroad are exploiting this 
tragedy for their own ends, which have 
little relation to justice or the real in- 
terests of the workers. The death or 
suffering of the innocent will not bring | 
life to Sacco and Vanzetti or make | 
the future brighter for our children. 
For these riots responsibility must be/} 
shared by police authorities, agents | 
provocateurs and unbalanced neurotics. | 
But some of the blame falis on a cer- 
tain sort of Communist and Anarchist 
agitator, who sees in this case simply 
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one more chance to stir up passion 
without regard to the result. By con- 
trast we point with satisfaction to the 
fine statement of the New York Com- 


ists made after the legal murder. Let 
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By Richard Rohman 

“a Boston, August 23. 
is written in the dark. The 
| inky blackness of Massachusetts 
a few moments past midnight 
Monday ground in its maw two tor- 
mented humans and spat them out 
erushed quite dead to propitiate the 
Law. Something cried out in countless 
men and women as a thin blue blaze 
shocked Sacco and Vanzetti into etern- 
ity. Something shrieked protest, and 
then life ran on again, warm, rich 
life, careless and vagrant. 
“The law must take its course! A 
cliche, certainly. Words without mean- 
ing, you would think; careless words, 
dried up words, words slurred over, 
except by pompous rhetoricians. But 
the words became dreadful and mean- 
‘4ngful. A Governor and an executioner 
translated them into a crude but effi- 
cient instrument for quenching the life 
of two men made in the image of God. 
I finger a copy of the Bible left in 
my room by the Gideons and come 
upon that which speaks of the Hill of 
Golgotha and of Christ crucified be- 
tween two thieves. History enacting 
the eternal return grows hazy about 
places and names. It does not sur- 
prise, then, that Bunker Hill stares 
you in the eye instead and “Sacco- 
Vanzetti,” “Sacco-Vanzetti,” “Sacco- 
Vanzetti” clamor in your brain. We 
have an advantage, of course, the age 
in which we live. We are self-con- 
scious. We know that the two “wops” 
just burned near Bunker Hill have 
made history. No one ever heard of 

Christ for a couple hundred years. 

An Insulated Governor 

It was not an easy job to burn them. 
Take my word for it. Take my word 
for it. Don’t misunderstand me. It 
‘was an easy job for the Governor. He 
was insulated against the burning. 
Perfectly insulated. He would not 
catch fire. He would not burn. First 
there was his character to insulate 


. 





Massachusetts Burns The Anarchists 





Fuller Insulated Against Weakness Of Mercy To The End, 
While Vanzetti Cries He Forgives His Enemies 








him. Hard. Frostbitten. Then his 
class and his traditions. Two dirty 
wops, one can hear him say to him- 
self, lousy foreigners. The swine, the 
murderous bastards. Then his con- 
victions. He really believed Sacco and 
Vanzetti guilty of murder. No ques- 
tion about that. You should hear him. 
Ready to argue with you about it. 
Argue all day, if you wanted. Why 
didn’t Vanzetti testify in his own de- 
fense in the Bridgewater holdup, he’ll 
shout at you. Wouldn’t you take the 
stand in your own defense, if you were 
innocent? Wouldn’t you? Wouldn't 
you. And you, and you and you? 
There was more insulation. The 
men about him provided that. Cynical 
politicians. Hard-boiled young, men 
moving swiftly from chamber ‘to cham- 
ber to the servant call of buzzers. 
Red-cheeked, slim, young men with 
narrow foreheads. Pot-bellied old men 
and pale and leering. And “bulls,” 
dull and cruel. Here was insulation 
for you. Get through this to the Gov- 
ernor if you can. Don’t speak of senti- 
ment. Don’t speak of ‘social ideals. 
Of dreaming, of love for mankind, of 
anarchism, of hearts “drunk with a 
beauty our eyes could never see.” 
Don’t speak. Don’t speak. They 
wouldn’t know what in hell you're 
talking about. Let the dogs die! 
That was not all. Next came Bos- 
ton, and then the Commonwealth to 
insulate him. A lovely name, Boston. 
Whisper it. Whisper it. A name al- 
most like prayer. You would think 
only good things could happen in a 
town like Boston. But Boston will 
never be the same to those who loved 


its crooked ‘streets, its Common, its 
flowing river. For like pestilence there 
rose from the heart of its people a 
fear, and then a hate of radicals. Get 
out of here, you damned New Yorkers. 
What are you making a stink about. 
Let the dogs die. They’re just a couple 
of murderers. Bomb throwers. For- 
eigners. Damned wops. Don’t like the 
government. Shoot them, Hang them. 
Burn them. And the fear went 
through every stratum of Bostonians, 
the workers among them, and they 
shouted for a killing. Get the damned 
thing over with. Seven years. We've 
been bothered long enough. 
Not a Bit of Doubt 

And the Commonwealth. And the 
Governor's advisors. And his commit- 
tees. Nota tremor of doubt. Let them 
burn, the swine. Come on now, every- 
body. What's the waiting for? 
Everybody, let’s go. 

They call them self-righteous here. 
Perhaps they are. The liberals who 
went in to beg for mercy, came out 
spanked, The Governor is honest, they 
said, explaining their defeat. He 
can’t see it our way, they said. That's 
all. But it did not explain why he 
baited men and women who came to 
see him. Guilty, sure. I'll prove it 
to you. It did not explain why he 
stopped dead when you asked for clem- 
ency, and changed the subject. Nor 
did it explain why he permitted Mrs. 
Sacco and Miss Vanzetti to come be- 
fore him almost at the shock of doom 
to hear his self-righteousness. There 
must be keen satisfaction in convinc- 
ing broken women their men are, after 
all, guilty. And the Governor re- 








mained in the State House, taking on 
all comers, until his droning clock told 
him one man had died. Well, that’s 
done, boys. Let’s go home. 

But I say it was no easy thing to 
burn them. For up to the last ditch 
men and women fought that Sacco and 
Vanzetti might not die. They inter-. 
posed one obstacle after another till the. 
moment the men were yanked off to 
death, Even in black Boston you could 
see it, feel it. The conscience of man- 
kind, outraged, shrieked against this 
damued thing, and the cry, sometimes 
screaming, sometimes silent, was taken 
up until it was carried into the death 











house and marched by the side of the 
men into the chain 

It is a terrible thing to contemplate 
that only misfortune can unite. I think 
of the brave men and women—poor 
dagoes, students, intellectuals, liberals, 
radicals, newspapermen, rich men, 
poor men, lawyers, preachers—who 
fought in the name of justice for these 
two men. I think of their impotence 
as individuals, dreamers, poets, and I 
get no courage when I think of their 
impotence even when banded together. 
Perhaps there were not enough of 
them in the sovereign State of Massa- 
chusetts. For the State was completely 
insulated and the Governor had coined 
an epigram. The further people are 
away from Massachusetts the greater 
the doubt of the men’s guilt. Simple 
business. Simple as two ard two. We 
know everything about this case. We 
were near to it. We read that record. 
Every word of it. And we have no 











doubt. Get that now. The whole 





A World Policy For Socialism 
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By Dr. Otto Bauer 


HE leaders of the Soviet Republic 
talk as though they believed that 
war is imminent and that Eng- 

land is shortly about to open military 
operations against the Soviet Republic. 
Things are not, however, quite so bad 
as that. The capitalist world has not 
yet recovered from the economic dis- 
turbances caused by the world war 
and still trembles in every limb at the 
thought of the spirit of revolution 
which the war unchained. It has too 
many anxieties and preoccupations to 
venture for the present to conjure up 
a new war. In no part of the world 
is England in a position effectively to 
attack the Soviet Union and no other 
state is prepared to face the Red Army 
as England’s mercenary. In Europe 
only Poland and Rumania could open 
an attack on Russia. Poland, however, 
has already annexed more of White and 
Red Russia than she can digest and 
could gain nothing from a war, but 
would indeed be much more likely, 
with her peasants smarting under a 
gense of betrayal in regard to the 
agrarian reform, with her national 
minority in a state of revolt and with 
a@ hostile Germany at her back, to lose 
everything. 

It is only necessary to recall how 
the English government during the 
war was obliged to curry favor with 
English workers, in order to under- 
stand that, if the English government 
thought that war was now imminent, 
it Would not daily subject the workers 
to fresh provocations as they are do- 
ing at present. Moreover, it is only 
necessary to remember how Poland 
behaved after the assassination of 
Votkov to be certain that Poland has 
no desire to enter on the perilous ad- 
venture of war against the Soviets on 
EXngiand’s behalf. All this is, of 
course, well known in Moscow govern- 
ment circles. If they, nevertheless, 
behave as though there were imminent 


danger of war, they are obviously do-. 


ing so in order to rally all forces 
against the opposition in their own 
camp and against the White Terror of 
the Counter Revolutionaries, in the 
threatened revolution. 
A Serious Situation 

Biven, however, if we do not believe 
that a military attack on the Soviet 
Union is immediately imminent, the 
situation is nevertheless sufficiently 
serious. British imperialism is un- 
floubtedly endeavoring to encircle the 
Soviets both politically and economic- 
ally. The history of the events which 
led up to the world war shows us that 
such a policy is bound to lead to ten- 
sion of a@ most dangerous kind and 
may, if not in the space of a few 
months, at any rate in the subsequent 
course of events, make the whole con- 
lict of interests so acute, that in the 
nd war will become unavoidable. The 
task of International Socialism in a 
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Defence of Russia Against 


Imperialism Urged 





situation of such danger has been de- 
fined in a correct and clear-sighted 
manner by the Marseilles Congress of 
the Labor and Socialist International. 
To fight with the whole force of the 
proletariat against any political en- 
circlement or economic boycott of the 
Soviet Republic and against hostility 
towards the Soviet Union, to con- 
vince the ruling classes of all coun- 
tries of the working classes’ determi- 
nation to oppose war with the Soviet 
Republic, if necessary by revolutionary 
means—such must now be the supreme 
guilding principle of proletarian world 
policy. 

It would be foolish not to recognize 
that the existing conflict between Eu- 
ropean Socialism and Russian Bolshe- 
vism makes this task more difficult. 
The recent encounter between the Eng- 
lish and Russian trade union move- 
ments has supplied evidence of this. 
The English trade unionists pointed 


= to the Russians that the execu*ions 

which are taking place daily in Russia 
provide the English imperialists with 
a most welcome pretext for rousing 
opinion against Russia. It will be re- 
membered that the English imperialists 
showed in the World War how well 
they understood this. 


Every atrocity or brutality com- 
mitted by German militarism in Bel- 
gium was used by England as an ef- 
fective means for that propaganda 
against the German “Huns” which not 
only aroused war-like passion in Eng- 
land itself to fever heat, and so made 
possible the introduction of compulsory 
military service and the militarization 
of the whole industry of the nation, but 
also outside England made it easier 
for English imperialism to. bring one 
new state after another into the “cru- 
sade” against the German barbarians. 
It is therefore easy to understand why 
the English trade unions issue a 








What American Labor Has to Learn 


By James Oneal 


I that, while serious histories of the 

working class here and abroad 
become more numerous, no one thinks 
of writing a history of the bourgeois 
class. The rise of the working class, 
its struggles and functioning in the 
capitalist order, are themes for seri- 
ous writing; but we have reached a 
period where the captain of business 
evokes laughter, Babbitt has become 
a symbol of his class. Even the in- 
corrigible Mencken hurls a dozen 
bricks at the dollar bags of capitalism 
for every one he casts at what he calls 
the “yokels.” 


The trend of opinion ig significant. 
When we begin to laugh at our ruling 
upstarts the end of their rule is cer- 
tain. These refiections are provoked 
by a scholarly study of one period of 
British working class history by 
Frances Elma Gillespie, Ph.D. (‘Labor 
and, Politics in England, 1850-1867"; 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C.; 
$4). Its main theme is the movements 
of the British workers to obtain the 
franchise which begins with the end 
of the Chartist agitation and the ad 
justment of Liberal and Tory poli 


ticians to the struggle and the issues | caution 
| Vague 
The author brings to her task @ | more interpretations and 


as they assumed various forms. 


T IS a fact of some significance | Disraeli and the “Liberalism” of Glad- 


stone, 

In the period under consideration 
land and business were the two types 
of property nursed by the British Con- 
stitution, the former having priority 
through control of the House of Lords. 
The Manchester School represented in- 
dustrialism and sought to bring the 
“eternal truths” of competitive indus- 
try to the working class and lead the 
latter in a struggle for bourgeois su- 
premacy over the landed aristocracy. 
Bright was the vender of Manches- 
terian wares, and the heir to this 
intellectual baggage, Gladstone, set 





himself, “however reluctantly, to win 
the support of labor by a partial rec- 
ognition of its special interests.” Dis- 
raeli, seeing the drift, aimed at found- 
ing a “national party” which was “to 
be a union of the aristocracy and the 
masses of the people, excluding the 
manufacturers; not, like Bright, a 
union of the manufacturers and the 
masses against the aristocracy.” 

Thus the representative leaders of 
two antagonistic property interests 





wooed the working class for support 


“lof their respective claims. Each had 
-| to approach the expectant ally with 
in | 


promise something, but 
language capable of two or 
when it 


thorough knowledge of source mate-| came to action, do much less than the 


rial, some of which has been over- 


jally had been led to expect. 


Thus 


? 











looked by other writers, and a keen! Gladstone on the matter of suffrage | 


comprehension of the economics of the | introduced a bi 


struggle in terms of the various 
classes who were affected. 
welter of forces, interests, politics and 
ideas of the period, the author con- 
siders the influence of the Manchester 
School, the Nonconformists, Christian 
Socialists, the trade unions and the 
respective roles played in the chang- 
ing scene by Ernest Jones, Cobden, 
Disraeli, Gladstone and others. 

What stands out in this study is the 
of class interests and the 
programs and attitudes of leaders and 
organizations in relation to the con- 
flict. The author is never at a loss 


of the/had been presented by 
Government since 1848,” 


| stitution.” 
|; ence that the workers of the modern 


ll in 1866 which proved 
to be “a more restricted measure than 
any Liberal 
Still, it was 
}@ bone and most of the workers ac- 


| cepted it, although Ernest Jones, the 


| old Chartist, with much valuable ex- 
| perience, withdrew from the Reform 
League Council, which was backing 
the struggle. 

Thus through years of interesting 
| British working class history a ma- 
| jority of urban workers 
came “within the pale of the Con- 
Of course, it is an experi- 


countries generally have had; but it is 


eventually | 


| 
| 


government in Europe, namely, to shoot 


able to disintegrate European Socialism 
and rally the European working masses 


friendly warning: “Do not provide the 
Tories with any excuse for atrocity 
propaganda.” No one will contest the 
right of the Soviet Union to lock up 
spies and conspirators, but is it neces- 
sary to do what is done by no other 


them? In times of acute civil war, 
executions may be unavoidable as a 
means of revolutionary self defense. 
At present, however, there is no civil 
war in Russia and the Soviet regime 
{is far too firmly established to need 
defending by’ a bloody terror, which 
does it far more harm abroad than can 
be compensated by the intimidation of 
opponents at home. 
The Bolshevik Reply 

All this was pointed out to the Soviet 
Government by: the representatives of 
the English workers. The’ Bolshevik 
reply took the form of indignation and 
insults. Because the English trade 
unionists differ from them in regard 
to the terror, the Bolsheviks, without 
further ado, call them traitors and 
scabs. This shows how difficult the 
collaboration which the world situation 
calls for is rendered by the whole men- 
tality and outlook of the Communists. 

There are always a number of well- 
intentioned but unsophisticated people 
who think that such differences of out- 
look can be overcome in a moment 
amply by good will. So long as the 
Bolsheviks imagine that matters are 
going so to evolve that they will be 


around their own banner, all confer- 
ences and committees on unity are 
nothing but maneuvers directed solely 
toward the “unmasking” of Socialism 
and its decomposition by means of the 
formation of “cells.” An understand- 
ing will only become possible when 
the Bolsheviks perceive that they are 
not going to destroy European So- 
cialism and step into its place. Not 
till then will they be prepared to come 
to an understanding with it. Such a 
time is bound to arrive. The whole 
course of events in Russia itself, in 
Europe, and now also in Asia, daily 
shows up the falsity of the Bolshe- 
vistic view of history more plainly. 
Under the pressure of such experience, 
Bolshevism will gradually be obliged 
to modify its conception of the future; 
course of events. But such a change 
of heart requires years. Until it takes 
Place hopes of reunion are doomed to 
remain unrealized and any premature 
attempts to effect what is still impos- 
sible will only lead to further conflicts 
and to fresh bitterness, and therefore 
will only do harm instead of good. 
This is sufficiently proved by the story 
of the Anglo-Russian “Unity” Com- 
mittee. 
To Aid Reunion 


world’s wrong. We're right. 

And in the dead of night they led 
three men—one of them Madeiros, a 
thief—through a narrow door and 
gave them an up-to-date execution. 
Only one newspaperman witnessed the 
execution. I think all the rest were 
glad they were not permitted in. They 
stood around a telegraph ticker con- 
nected to another within a few feet of 
the chair and learned how the three 
men died. They sprang to telephones 


‘or to other telegraph tickets and the 


world in a trice was bombarded with 
the ghastly news. The men walked in, 
firm and erect. They protested their 
innocence. They sat down in the en- 
gine of death. First one, and then the 
other. First one, and then the other. 
I forgive them, Vanzetti said. I for- 
give them. I know how it is, he said 





to himself. I know how itis, he said 
to himself. Good-bye. Good—— and 
suddenly his body catapulted forward, 
fell back, stiffened and had become a 
thing. 





Good to Be Alive” 

You have read of the crowds, curious 
and silent, who surrounded the State 
House and the Death House. So have 
I, and there is nothing to write about 
them, for they were fascinated, and 
stupid, and dumb. 

Life is a flowing river. And in the 
shadow of the Death House, in the 
shanties of Charlestown, the baited 
breath of men and women resumed its 
rhythm, Men turned in their beds and 
embraced women of their choice. The 
heart leaped, sluggish blood coursed, | 
bodies strained to unite in a ceremonial 
old and curious as man, 





The air was soft in Boston the night 
of the burning. As one staggered back 
to the hotel, a little dazed with the 
business, empty inside as though all 
grace had fled, you knew life hadn’t 
stopped. Electric signs winked with 
herculean eyes, traffic purred and 
shrieked and soft girls swung slowly 
among the shadows. Everything was 
ardent and alive. It must be good to 
be ali—— 

And the thought stopped, and you 
wondered why Sacco and Vanzetti 
failed to compromise with life. What 
was’in them that, early, had made 
them shun the peaceful life, the 
money-grubbing life, the soft life? 
What was this precious nonsense that 
had brought light to their eye, passion 
to their heart and eloquence to their 
tongue? What were those visions that 
were so soon to catch them up in the 
quicksands of a brutal social order and 
stop the light in them, and the pas- 
sion, and the eloquence? 

Figure it out. Figure it out. It cer- 
tainly has nothing to do with— 

“Has my friend to lie in 
A better bed than mine?” 





: The Death of Gargantua 


By Joseph T. Shipley 


ND Gargantua passed the town 
once known as Salem, wherein 
twenty witches had been merci- 

fully destroyed, and their souls saved, 
within one Christian year; and he came 
to Bosstown, where Indians had once 
offered the fish some tea. But Gargan- 
tua had studied natural history, and 


knew that even in the home of the 
bean and the cod, the poor fish would 
not swallow the brew that had been 
prepared for them. 

“What does a fish know about taxa- 
tion?” Gargantua asked his tutor, 
Grandgousier, with whom he was voy- 
aging to see the world; “and what 
would he do with representation if he 
had it?” 

“Look at the city today,” his com- 
panion replied. “Is not Governor Fuller 
following the footsteps of Governor 
Coolidge, who once handled the police 
of the city with a dexterity equaled 
only by his subsequent management of 
the policies of the country? And as for 
President Lowell of the University ——” 

“Didn't his sister smoke the cigars 
for the family?” interrupted Gargantua, 
swallowing two restaurants and a 
bookstore as he came up from the bay. 

“Be careful what you eat around 
here,” Grandgousier warned him. 
“You're. thinking of another Lowell, 
who once spoke for freedom.” 

A New Term 

“Freedom?” Gargantua stepped gin- 
gerly past a bank. “I don’t believe I’ve 
heard the term before.” 

“You're too recent an arrival, 
friend.” 
lest he be overheard. “Don’t. betray 
your ignorance. They call foreigners 
‘aliens’ here, and have strange manner 
of welcome, interpreting the words of 
their Lord Jesus in the manner of the 
Freudian censor—as really intending 
the opposite. They have a very friend- 
ly feeling toward the censor.” 

Gargantua broke off the top four 
stories of a skyscraper and tapped his 
mentor playfully on the head. 

“Hurry me not with your phrases, 
which make me think there must be 
meaning where there is so much stir 
to bring it forth. What were you say- 
ing of freedom?” 

“It’s a magic word in this country, 
meaning much to the natives, and 
shouted at frequent intervals so that 
its sound may hide its*lack.” Grand- 
gousier stepped over three blocks to 
avold a policeman, and saw five more 
in his path. 

How Demos Rules 

“What are those creatures stuck in 
your pocket?” asked Gargantua after 
the accident was forgotten. 

Grandgousier held one up. 
tua spat. 

“That's what is called a private de- 
tective. There are lots of them around 
these days, and I picked a few up for 
safekeeping. We're not known here, 


my 


Gargan- 


you see, and that’s a sad fault; because | 
whenever the King grows afraid, or | 
his mistress thinks she’s losing her | 


hold, pop! attention is diverted to great 
danger from abroad.” 


Gargantua picked his teeth with a 


flagpole. He coughed a little over the 
cloth at its top, belched it out again, 
and protested: 


“But you told me this country had no | 


king!” 
“The voice of the people is sovereign 
here, indeed—loud lest it hear its own 











Even, however, if it is not at present 
possible to effect the reunion of the | 
forces of the proletariat, it is never- 
theless possible to make preparations 
for it. The most important means to 
this end consists in fulfilling the duty 
which the world situation itself ém- 
poses upon us, namely, to take our 
stand definitely side by side with the 
Soviet Union against imperialism. We 
cannot and ought not to conceal -the 
differences which separate us from 
Bolshevism or refrain trom exercising 
our critical judgment in regard to 
Bolshevism and its development. We 
must, however, notwithstanding all 
such differences, direct the whole 
strength of international Socialism 
toward the protection of the Soviet 
Republic against all its capitalist fees 
and against any imperialist policy of 
encirclement. We shall thus not merely 
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| watching the game they stage for their 


Grandgousier looked around | 











tremor. Did not Aesop once tell a tale 
about the ruler of the frogs? But King 
Pemos is unique in history, in that he 
is ashamed to take active control of his 
own cities and States, for his bawdy, 
the Politician, has teased him to be- 
lieve (and provided example) that gov- 
ernment is beneath the gentleman, and 
on the other hand that a dropped ballot 
ensures an honest administration. And, 
to keep the king properly mindful of 
his great fortune in having ‘been born 
to rule so wonderful a land, his mis- 
tress every so often (with the heln of 
Capital, her paramour) stages a little 
show for his improvement. These 
creatures #3 
Some Bombs Drop 

Grandgousier lifted three of the de- 
tectives from his pocket, holding them 
by the heels. Four revolvers tumbled 
from them, three bombs, seven false 
affidavits, twelve signed search war- 
rants to be filled in at need, an address 
book of witnesses to hire, and sundry- 
other tools of their profession. He 
tucked two under an arm and held the} 
other out to Gargantua. 

“Look at him; even his teeth are 
false! These creatures help to stage| 
the entertainment. I thought it wiser 
to have them on me than on my trail.” 

Gargantua yawned. “Is there fun 





King?” 

“You remember that curious race 
which financed the first expedition to 
this country and still has the habit of 
leading a bull to see red? The game 
consists in persuading the King that 
he’s a bull, and finding a rag to wave. 
The King’s mistress and her lover cry 
that the rag is red. The King seems 
curiously color blind, but sometimes he 
grows suspicious, and they have to 
make the color real.” 

“And then?” 

“They dip the rag in blood.” 

Talking, they passed the Charles- 
town death house. The detectives un- 
der Grandgousier’s. arm swelled with 
legitimate pride. His arm tightened. 
Gargantu vomited upon the fail. 

“How do they get this blood?” 

Grandgousier, reminded of the two 
detectives, lifted them from under his 
arm, and let them fall gently into the | 
Cambridge sewage-disposal plant. Gar- 
gantua paid the penance of his meal 
before his mentor spoke. 

Due Process of Law 

“They take twelve men whose eyes 
are bloodshot with Americanism— 
that’s a manner of thought that swells 
the chest at the expense of the brain; 
then a prosecutor trained for the pur- | 
pose brings in men and women he calls 
witnesses. Every time he asks a| 
question, he puffs a pinch of pepper | 
at the witness, wi#sse eyes water, and | 
whose head nods with the sneeze. And | 
the jury takes note of the affirmative 
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nod, and fills with wrath at the crime 
of the prisoner that makes the witness 
ery. Then the judge pronounces sen- 
tence.” 

“Simple, compound, or complex?” 
asked Gargantua, wakingtin time to 
remember his grammar. “Very simple,” 
his comrade pursued: “Blood. Some- 
times the lawyer of the accused does 
not play the game, is enough of a 
nuisance, a very traitor, to delay the 
course of the law by protesting that 
the judge is prejudiced. So they give 
him a fair deal by letting him bring 
that charge to court, and—let us say-—< 
Judge Thayer assures the defendant 
that Judge Thayer is not at all 
prejudiced, is perfectly able to decide 
whether or not he is prejudiced, and 
is able to assure them that Judge 
Thayer has given them a _ perfect 
sample of U. S. justice.” 

Gargantua expressed his apprecia- 
tion in a gust of rearward wind. Thir- 
teen trees were blown down, and the 
papers reported that four innocent by- 
standers were injured. 

“And then?” 

“If the pernicious defendant still de- 
murs, they pick out three respectable 
patriarchs, fathers of the country, such 
men as hold in their hands its destiny 
and fate. These men gently pat the 
chosen victims on the head, tell them 
it is all for the best, that the interests 
of the country, the preservation of the 
good name of the courts, demand they 
pretend they are guilty. ‘Be good 


| little children for the sake of our 


glorious flag and sacred institution!® 
By this time the King is howling for 
his blood!” 

“What happens when the King gete 
all the blood he wants?” 

“The appetite increases with the 
feeding. But you remember that other 
tale, of the frog who wanted to be a 
bull. Fear and pride are the secret 
of his passion—the cause of his blind- 
ness and greed—the sign of his fall.” 

“Who will rule after him?” 

“King. Demos.” 

Gargantua lay contentedly back ifn 
the electric chair while Grandgousier 
faithfully turned on the current. ‘The 
world was made safe for democracy. 
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“Surely, We Are 
The People” 





4IBRE was something about that fish peddler 

and that shoe-worker that set fires aflame in the 

souls of men. If there is anything to be sal- 

vaged from the ruins of the tragedy in the Charles- 

town déath house, it is the fact that here and there 

throughout the nation mén and women stood up and 

were counted on the side of the “terrible meek,” the 

mute and obscure fish peddlers and shoe-workers of 

the world who, some day, we are told, shall inhérit 
the earth. 

The valiant members of the Boston Sacco-Vanzetti 
Defense Committee, Felicani, Mary Donovan, Gardner 
Jackson, Tom O’Connor, Art Shields, Isaac Don Levine 
and the others who fought a losing cause with such 
persistent gallantry; Alfred Baker Lewis, calm and 
collected *while all about him flustered police and 
plain clothesmen raved and wrangled; the picketers 
with Powers Hapgood at their head, marching into 
the sacred precincts of the Commons, time and again; 
school teachers and novelists and poets forsaking the 
quiet ways of intellectual life to be bustled about by 
Superintendent Crowley’s uniformed thugs because 
they dared protest (absurdly, ineffectually, almost 
pathetically if you like)—all these give us heart to 
go on, remind us that every vestige of manhood has 
not left us with the passing of Sacco and Vanzetti. 

To my mind one of the bravest protests of all was 
made at the “Death Watch” services of the Com- 
munity Church in New York on Monday night last 
when Robert Morss Lovett, an outstanding figure in 
the educational world, very quietly and yet with white 
anger tearing at his soul, told the truth about A. 
Lawrence Lowell, Harvard president and executioner 
ex-Officio of the two Italians. 

It would not have meant much if anyone else in 
that audience had denounced Lowell as “liar,” “cow- 
ard” and “murderer.” Coming from a man in Dean 
Lovett’s position it was a terrible indictment, one that 
took the highest form of courage to launch and one 
that must have made even the apparently imperturb- 
able head of Harvard wince a bit. 





When all has been said about the Thayers and 
Fullers and Lowells, it seems to me that we have 
overlooked one important party to this Massachusetts 
murder. I mean the New England Nordic: God knows 
I have seen a lot of him. In other days when I was 
engaged in that fantastic profession known as adver- 
tising it was my sorry lot to have to go up into New 
England three or four times a year carrying the copy 
for the fancy lying for which these small manufac- 
turers bought white space in newspapers and maga- 
zines. The portrait of the New England Nordic is not 
a thing of beauty. It shows a smallish man of around 
fifty, with a straight, grey scar for a mouth, usually 
hidden under a close-cropped mustache. Fishy, color- 
less eyes blink at you suspiciously from behind gold- 
rimmed spectacles. The chin ig engaged in a life- 
long struggle with the stiff white collar which threat- 
ens to engulf it. Plucked chicken hairs straggle from 
a protruding Adam’s apple. From this bizarre pres- 
ence conversation emerges straight through the nose, 
with adenoidical complications. The combination of 
persistent indigestion, brought on by a sedentary 
life and plain low-down orneryness of disposition, gives 
the horrid ensemble a greenery, yallery aspect as de- 
pressing as a rainy day on Beacon street. 

Throughout all New England from Connecticut to 
Maine, you find this type repeating itself wherever 
things are manufactured or profits are to be made. 
Hold your noses, boys and girls, while we look into 
the mental, moral and spiritual set-up of these latter- 
day exponents of Anglo-Saxon, New England su- 
premacy. 

In the first place they seriously believe, these shoe- 
string capitalists of New England, that a Divine 
Providence has somehow thrust into their skinny, 
clammy hands the lances that will defend the purity 
of their hideous homes from the invasion of the 
Infidels, the Irish and Italian workers whom they 
sweat in their mills and factories and workshops. 
Their God is a Congregationalist with Mayflower an- 
tecedents whose middle name is Thrift. Thrift, of 
course, is the word that they have gotten up as an 
alibi for plain, downright stinginess. One of these 
manufacturers on a party makes Harry Lauder look 
like a drunken sailor, 

For this breed New York is a sink-hole of iniquity 
whose inhabitants sit around stewed to the eyes, 
reading lewd books and plotting against the Republic. 
Such at any rate is their public attitude. Privately 
they sneak off and take the night boat (“I have an 
important conference, my dear, with a group of New 
York manufacturers”), and it is the huge overshoes 
of this gang that fill up the lobbies of all the night 
clubs, speakeasies and call-houses in town. 

It was out of such a cross-section of the American 
middle-class that Calvin Coolidge clambered, with the 
aiding hand of death, to the heights of the Presidency 
and for years this crowd has been basking in the 
glory that is reflected on them from Washington. 
“Surely, they were the people.” Did not the Amer- 
ican scene take all its color from New England? 
Were not their own Papa Stearns, their beloved Wil- 
liam Butler sitting in Cal’s lap in the White House? 
To be sure, textiles were not doing so well; to be 
sure, year by year it was becoming evident that the 
South and the Middle West had taken away any 
manufacturing superiority that New England might 
have had and that the whole region was destined 
to be one large boarding house with the depressing 
smell of fried fishbalis wafting down the halls. What 
of it? Let us eat pie for breakfast, drink Whistle 
and be as merry as a Puritan conscience will permit, 
even though tomorrow we die. 

Do you wonder that when they heard there were 
among them men like Sacco and Vanzett! talking to 
the workers of the coming of a new day, a new order 
of society, the veins on their sparse necks bulged and 
their pale eyes gleamed and they bayed for blood at 
every meeting of Rotary, every gathering of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce. Judge Thayer's “those anarchist 
bastards” was but the echo of far stronger language 
used by his business cronies in all the clubs and meet- 
ing rooms of New England. 

So while it was capitalism that killed Sacco and 
Vanzetti, it was not the capitalism of the sort that 
most of us have been accustomed to fighting. I doubt 
if bankers with international experience, Morgan and 
his crowd for instance, would have been so insistent 
upon murder. They could understand the implica- 
tions of the dark deed at Charlestown. It was a par- 
ticularly offensive and shoddy capitalism, a ladies’ 
and misses’ size capitalism that gave Fuller and 
Lowell the excuse for turning on the switch. 

They sit in their gim-crackery homes today lick- 
ing their lips over what they think is their triumph. 
Now they have taught those anarchist, socialist, com- 
munist “bastards,” who have the nerve to come over 
here with their talk of treason and sedition, a lasting 
lesson. Did they not kill those two wops, although all 
the world cried out against the act? Was not Fuller 
subservient to their wishes to the end? Had not 
Lowell splendidly upheld the essential New England 
tradition? 

And yet through all their gloating runs a thin, 
shrill note of fear. Is it possible that everywhere in 
the outwardly arrogant New England business world 





Miss Mayo Chants a Kipling Hymn 





By Bert MacDonald 


of India and bringing to it that 
maturity of mind which is the pos- 
session of every American lady trav- 


woes she discovered is to slay, 
of hand, every male in the country. It 
is the vicious lust of the men and the 
ignorance of the women, she believes, 
which are the root of all the evils. 
Obviously, 
tried so long to turn them from their 
heathen ways, the only thing to do is 
to kill all the gents, and at once. 





“Isles of Fear.” 
er, Miss Mayo, 


creating a poisonous impression of the 
people in the mind of the reader, and 
from this springboard leaps to 
comforting conclusion that only the 
steady hand of His Majesty, guided by 
Galloper Smith, has kept the Indian 
men from devouring the land with 
‘their lusts. 

This attack against the independence 
movement must, however, fail like all 
such attacks, for the will to inde- 
pendence is like a faith in God or a 
taste for good wine. It cannot be ar- 
gued. Either one has it or one hasn't. 
All the screams for freedom by the 
Indians and the shouts of denial by 
the British, with their attendant sta- 
tistics and precedents are part of the 
show and mean very little. Freedom 
cannot be won by logic. When India’s 
time comes, when the mass emotion 
is overwhelmingly and stridently for 
independence, when Britain feels the 
Indian hand at her throat, then will 
come the breaking of bonds, 

The Caste System 

There seems to be little doubt that 
India one day will leave the British 
Empire. It is not reasonable to be- 
lieve that she would remain under a 
dominion status for the cast of her 
mind is too far from that of the Brit- 
ish. It is after this inevitable break 
that the real job of the Indian intel- 


FTER making a careful survey 
of the more impressive portions 
eling alone, Katherine Mayo in her 


out 


since Great Britain has, 


ligence, now directed mainly to in- 
dependence, will be found. The 
struggle now is between two nations. 
Then it will be between man and man 
within the nation, looking to a day of 
greater equality. 

The caste system is, after all, noth- 
ing but a most efficient method for 


latest work, “Mother India,” (Har-| those who have to keep it and to keep 
court, Brace, N. Y.), has decided | those who have not from getting it. 
that the only solution for all the! orystalized into the Hindu religion, 


it probably is the most effective whip 
a ruling class ever had over a nation. 
Whether the caste system ever will be 
smashed is something for the future. 
| Certainly religion is a potent and ap- 
parently permanent affair. More good 
men have shattered their lives battling 
its stubborn web than against any 


i 
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In the same voice that she pleads 


which sang for General Wood's cav- 
alry cabinet in her previous volume, 
She is no mean sing- 
for first she arrays 
India in all the cruelty of her caste 
system, child marriages and disease, 


the 


other problem. 


for sudden death for the men she Miss Mayo are those of the graft and 
chants a paen of praise for British corruption of the Indian office holder. 
imperialism, the same lyric voice | she cites his everlasting attempts to 


squeeze relatives into them. 


and “Big Bill” ‘Thompson, 


civilization. 





is, not only from Miss Mayo’s obser- 
vations, but also from those of thou- 


pestilential place. But when Miss 
Mayo steps off inte political India, she 
stumbles right along the road pre- 
pared by Kipling—that here is a white 
man’s burden and we should assume it, 
for a compensation, of course, 


Essays by London 


IWARD the last of his short life 
T Jack London wrote that he did 

not believe all his efforts in the 
cause of Socialism had set the move- 
ment ahead by “five minutes.” He 
probably under-estimated, and for the 
good reason that influential writers are 
most influential after their time. The 
first book that Schopenhauer—one of 
London’s favorite philosophers—wrote 
was sold for waste paper during his 
lifetime. With London today the 
power of his works is beginning to be 
felt. There is a novelist in New York 
today, also a literary editor there, and 
an editor of a magazine, and several 
well-known newspaper men who con- 





Among the minor chords struck by 


create more jobs and his attempts to 
No doubt 
this is so, but we, who are accustomed 
to such as Albert B. Fall, Tammany, 
certainly 
should not condemn our little brothers 
in the East for aping our blessed 


No, Miss Mayo goes all askew when 


she ‘attempts to weigh political India. 
Physical India, there is no denying. It 


sands of trained scientists, a pretty 
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fess to having been started on the in- 
tellectual path by reading London’s 
“Martin Eden’—several years after the 
writer had followed the example of 
the book’s central character. 

Not all of those who have been in- 
fluenced by London become Socialists. 
Half, perhaps, take up the Nietzschean 
ideal, but all oppose every effort to 
block human rights, and so the net 
result is anything but reactionary. 

London, as two of the essays in this 
book (“London's Essays of Revolt.” 
By Jack London. Edited and Intro- 
duction by Leonard D. Abbott. Van- 
guard Press, N. Y.: 50 cents) show, 
never put any moral price on Social- 
ism. The matter of citizen and capi- 
talist, of employer and employee, was 
as he saw it, a matter of dog-eat-dog. 
One or the other had to be on top be- 
cause it was, he thought, in the nature 
of men to dominate. It was, then, 
merely a matter of who should domi- 
nate. London, ever a lover of intellect 
and ideas, might have joined hands 
with the upper classes, save for the 





fact that he found no ideas of real 
intellectual content there. He found 
rather, he says, ideas of social and 
financial protective coloration. With 
the masses he saw receptivity to ideas, 
most of the ideas being wrong, but 
there was still the receptivity. London 
had come up from the masses, he be- 
came a social lion—and went back to 
the people. 





Carpenter’s Classic 
66 j OVE’S COMING OF AGE” is 


not a new book, but its ideas 
are still considered advanced. 
For over twenty-five years the book 
has held its own in the front rank of 
all literature dealing with the rela- 
tionship between men and wafnen, It 
is translated into many languages and 
is regarded as a classic because of its 
unique fusion of poetical languages 
and scientific mind. 
The story that Carpenter has to tell 


(Continued on page 7) 











By Tom Johnson 


RADE Union organization with us 
T in Ireland in the past three or 

four years has badly slumped, 
not only as the effect of the great war 
and the trade depression, but also as 
a result of our internal warfare, first 
against the Black and Tans and, after 
the Treaty, our civil war. 


With a view to the recent general 
election the Labor Party during the 
past twelve months undertook the 
task of organizing local Labor Parties 
somewhat on the British Labor Party 
model. Lack of funds alone prevented | 
the work being done thoroughly in the 
greater part of the country, but a good 
deal was accomplished !n this direc- 
tion. We should, therefore, have been 
in a fair position to face the election | 
had we been possessed of anything like 
an adequate election fund or a suffi-| 
clent number of organizers. In respect | 
to organization (though not as to} 
funds) we were perhaps better off than | 
the Cumann na nGaedheal, known as)| 
the Government Party, but not nearly | 
so well off as Mr. De Valera’s party | 
(Fianna Fail). Mr. De Valera is also| 
reputed to have collected 20000 pounds 
or 30,000 pounds in the United States 
to finance the election, and certainly | 
there was lavish expenditure during| 
the campaign. 


The government was unpopular for) 
many reasons, but mainly because of | 
its want of sympathy with or under- | 
standing of the people who had suf- | 
fered long and acutely from unemploy- 
ment and poverty. Our own chief} 
criticism of the Government rests on| 
the fact that in their soctal!l policy they | 
are conserving the system of capital-| 
ism which they inherited, but are re- 
voking the ameliorative laws which | 
under the British regime had been| 
passed to salve the sores which capt- | 
talism had inflicted upon the people. | 
For instance, they reduced the old age! 
pension by one shilling per week and | 
set up a rigid reassessment of the 
value of the “means” and “perquisites” 
of the aged pensioners. They reduced | 
teachers’ salaries by 10 per cent. They 
instructed local authorities to reduce 
wages of road workers, and set an ex-| 
tremely low standard for men engaged | 
in roadmaking as a condition for 
grants from the Road Fund. They 





there is that dark, lingering “con- 
sciousness of guilt” which they 
tried so desperately to transfer to 
the two guiltless men they burned 
to death over there in Charles- 
town? 








McAlister Coleman. 


Labor and The Irish Elections 
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Realignment of Parties 
In The Free State 





fixed a wage on the Shannon electricity 
scheme of 32 shillings a week, and 
sought to justify it by saying that it 
complied with the Fair Wage Clause, 
inasmuch as the West of Ireland peas- 
ant (about the poorest peasant in 
Europe) was not as well off as the 
Shannon scheme laborer earning 32 
shillings. And they inspired local au- 
thorities to a harsh administration of 
the Poor Law. 
Republicans Divided 

On the other hand, they created en- 
mity amongst the other classes by rig- 
orous collection of Income Tax ar- 
rears, land annuities and so forth. 
They introduced legislation of a valu- 
able kind dealing with agricultural 
produce which hurt a few vested in- 
terests. And by their scheme of cen- 
tralization of the electricity industry 
under an independent board, working 
not for profit beyond interest on capi- 
tal, frightened numerous profit-seeking 
business men. 

The Republicans were a divided | 
camp. Mr. De Valera had split off from | 
the original Sinn Fein, now led by 
Miss McSwiney. The reasons for the 





and legislate on social subjects; that 
the oath question or the treaty or the 
constitution really did not concern 
them much; but that De Valera was 
the man and his was the party to show 
the strongest opposition to the Cos- 
grave Government; in fact, that the 
popular reaction against Cosgrave 
found expression in his most violent 
opponents.‘ 
Taking the Oath 

In a recent speech De Valera said 
that he was prepared to use the ma- 
chinery of the Free State Government 
to reach his objective, provided he was 
not asked to forswear Ireland's rights 
by an oath of allegiance, etc. We of 
the Labor Party say we are prepared 
to use the political machinery to 
achieve our objects, and consequently 
we do take the oath. 
appears to be in our objective. De 
Valera thinks of political independence 


of all political institutions as systems | 
—as means to an end. It even regards | 
independence only as a means to the 
end of a fuller, healthier, better life 
for the masses of the people. And we 





split are to me somewhat obscure. Os- 
tensibly Mr. De Valera and his sup- 
porters would, in certain circumstances 
(e. g., the removal of the oath of alle- 
giance), enter the Dail, whilst Miss 
McSwiney refuses to budge from the 
rock of the existing republic. Mr. De 
Valera appears to have acknowledged | 
that the rock no longer exists. For my 


| part, however, I do not see that De! 


Valera has changed his ground very | 
much—though his followers think he} 
has. 

The Republican strength at the dis-| 
solution was 46, about half of them fol- | 
lowers of Mr. De Valera (Fianna Fail) | 
and half of Miss MeSwiney (Sinn| 
Fein). The result of the election left | 
Fianna Fail with 46 and Sinn Fein} 
with five, a total of 51, an increase of | 
five in the Republican Abstentionist 
total. De Valera sought to make as the 
issue of the election the question of 
the oath. He nominated about 90 can- | 
didates and insisted that they would, | 
if elected, go into the Dail, and, if he/ 
got a majority, they would form e gov- 
ernment and refuse to take the oath. 
But the propaganda of his party was 
mainly directed to social and economic 
evils (as ours was), and my belief is 
that a great proportion of his support 
was obtained from those who believed 
that his party would somehow find a 





way into the Freé State Parliamentand four other Independents. The Op- 


| in winning 232, 


are prepared to use the machinery of | 
government now within our control to/ 
attain the end for which our party ex-| 
ists. Whenever existing institutions} 
prove an obstacle to growth or pre- | 
vent advance, then would be the time | 
to risk the price of their overthrow. | 

The Labor Party put forward 44 can- | 
didates, three or four in places where| 
there was little chance of success even 
under P. R. We calculated as probable 
successes 24, and we actually succeeded 
with two narrow de-| 
feats. Given a fair wind—that is to | 
say if Fianna Fail had not caught the| 
breeze with their American funds and 
a very costly advertising one 
we might well have attracted some of | 
the votes which went to Fianna Fail, | 
in which case probably 30 to 32 Labor 
men would have been returned. But | 
in present conditions that would be a} 
maximum of expectation. 

The Government Party came back 
with 46 seats against 58 at the disso- 
lution. There are now out of 152 
members (excluding the Speaker) 101 
members attending the Dail and 51 ab- 
stentionists. Of the 101 the Govern- 
ment can count with certainty on 46 
of their own party and eight or ten 
so-called Independents. On questions 
involving “confidence” they may also 
rely fairly securely on eleven farmers 








as the end. The Labor Party thinks | ing a considerable majority for ab- 


| tige won by the par 
jis probably the 


vv 

position, therefore, will normally con- 
sist of about 34 members and Govern- 
ment of about 67. On minor questions, 
however, the Opposition will occasion- 
ally find themselves as strong in num- 
bers as the Government, and I antici- 
pate that there will be frequent inci- 
dents arising out of fretfulness on the 
part of Ministers at not being able to 
ride roughshod over the Opposition, as 
in the past. 

The British Labor Movement ap- 
pears to oppose proportional repre- 
sentation, and some unaccountable re- 
ductions have been made from the 
elections here as showing the evils of 
P. R. I cannot follow the reasoning. 
The Labor Party obtained representa- 
| tion fairly proportionate to its poll. 
If there had not been P. R. I am sure 
that the anti-Government feeling 
| would have found expression in a vote 
| for Fianna Fail, the party with the 
money and publicity, though most of 
those voters would be in intense dis- 
agreement with that party’s policy of 
abstention. The election In such a 





The difference | case under the non-transferable vote, 


single member constituency system, 
| Would give a result apparently show- 
}stention and denunciation of the 
| Treaty, though in fact it would have 


| been merely a vote against the exist- 
jing administration. 


Republicans polled 29.2 ner cent. of 








total poll in 1927, against 27.6 per cent, 
of total poll in 1923; increase, 1.6 per | 
cent. 

Labor polled 13.8 per cent. of total 
poll in 1927, against 11.4 per cent. of | 
total poll in 1923; icrease, 2.4 per 
cent. - | 

Cumann na nGaedhael or Govern- | 
ment Party polled 30 per cent. in 1927, | 
against 38.6 per cent. in 1923; decrease, 





8.6 per cent. 





Farmers’ Party polled 10 per cent. | 
of total poll in 1927, against 12.9 per | 
cent of total poll in 1923: decrease, 

9 per cent. 

When the results are strictly ex- 
amined, we of the Labor Party have | 
not much cause for rejoicing or to | 
crow about, as you will see. Last time 
we got less than our due proportion | 
in members returned; this time we | 
got more than our share, if we judge | 
our support from first preferences | 
only. But this time we obtained a | 


larger share of second and later pref- 
from supporters of other 
hence our disproportionate 
If I may say so, the pres- 
y in the last Dail 
explanation of this. 
Voters still give their first choice to 
their own party or favorite candidates, 
but give an early preference to Labor 
because of its good work done, 


erences 
parties, 
successes. 
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of prey, hence their predilection for such beasts 

of prey as lions, bears and eagles in the choosing 
of national emblems. When the Bolsheviki came into 
power, they selected the sickle and hammer as em- 
blems to signify that the former beast of burden was 
now boss of the beast of prey. Now comes Ireland 
and chooses a combination of hare, hen and pig as a 
design for its new coinage to signify the food pro- 
ducing power of the country. 

You can’t make the hare roar, the hen scream nor 
the pig thunder and so we may look upon the new 
emblem of Ireland as a sign of peace and tranquillity. 
Besides, if new Ireland has the nationalistic hanker- 
ing for war-like expression, it has a historic design 


as ruling classes of the past were human beasts 


superior to those of other Christian nations right 
under its nose—two Kilkenny cats hanging over a 
clothes line, 

Go on, Ireland, and show this silly world that there 
is more food in eggs, bacon and hasenpfeffer than in 
all the circus menageries of the old predatory orders. 

_ . e 

Massachusetts, in trying to root out anarchism by 
killing two obscure Italians, working men, succeeded 
admiringly in making two million anarchists. 


I see Mussolini has written to the father of Sacco 
that he has done all in his power to save the life of his 
The next thing will be a petition from the head 
hunters of Borneo protesting against the refined 
cruelty with which certain kinds of prisoners are 
treated in’ the U. S. A. Soon our reputation as a 
humane and liberty-loving nation will become so great 
that marines will have to accompany the American 
flag wherever it goes to protect it against our ad- 
mirers. The American consulates abroad are already 
honored with special guards. 


son. 


An editorial writer in one of our great family papers, 
assures his gentle readers that in spite of all protest, 
the state of Massachusetts will collect its pound of 
flesh from Sacco and Vanzetti. Well, I always knew 
there was something canabalistic about folks who 
look upon Justice as the goddess of getting even. 

s e J 


Up to fifteen minutes before the execution, . with 
heads shaved and all dressed for the occasion, Sacco 
and Vanzetti had not confessed yet. Neither had they 
asked for “spiritual consolation” or proclaimed that 
they were saved. 

These men guilty of payroll murder? Why, I wouldn’t 
believe it now if they confessed it themselves. 

Anyhow, here’s hoping that the man who cut his 
dog’s tail off an inch at a time to spare him suffering, 
didn’t take seven years to do it. 


The great mistake Sacco and Vanzett! made was not 
to be born as the sons of millionaires and then let 
Clarence Darrow confess for them. 

ss + 


The trouble with mankind is that ft lacks vision. Ht. 
can never see the forest on account of the trees, 
which explains why millions protest against the killing 
of two men, of whose guilt they are in doubt, while 
only a few protested against the killing of millions of 
whose innocence there was no doubt at all. 

This also may shed some light on the queer phe- 
nomenon that folks can visualize the atrocity of war, 
only by reducing it to an annihilated holy land or a cut 
off breast. 

eee 

And this reminds me of a saying by the German 
Philosopher, Hegel, to the effect that the only lesson 
of history is that people learn nothing from it. For 
the atrocity tale has served in every war since the 
dawn of history and there never has been a time yet 
when an outrage on a few was not welcomed ag an 
excuse to outrage all humanity. 

s - ve 


Happy Cal! Now that he has definitely decided not 
to choose to run for a third term, he can fish with 
worms instead of flies, sit on a rocking chair instead 
of on a horse, wear duck pants instead of chaps. And 
next vacation, he can go wherever he chooses instead 
of being forced to go to Virginia to dance Virginia 
reels or to the Black bottoms of Alabam’ to black 
bottom or to Charleston to charleston, or to Alaska to 
Alas. And if he chooses to spend his vacation at the 
old homestead he can pitch hay, milk the cow or collect 
maple sap without being pestered by scene painters, 
make-up men and movie directors. In short the 
President is on the way to become a real American 
freeman. 

7 . 


I see some of the farm leaders are greatly elated 
because Coolidge declined to run again. Well, I don't 
see why they should be. If the President had accepted 
another nomination, they could have voted against 
him on the ground that he had turned down their 
farm relief schemes and elect a man who was sure to 
do the same. And there is a lot of satisfaction in 
beating something with something exactly like it. 


What the farmers want is admittance to the 
brotherhood of tariff barons without paying initation 
and dues. And as the tariff baron only wants high 
prices for the goods they sell to the farmer and low 
prices for the things they buy from the farmer, there 
is no reason to doubt that the farmers will be taken in. 
They always are, 

. 7 * 

Listening to all those heart piercing wails emanating 
from the sundry farm belts, I wonder why the farmers 
wouldn't start another non-partisan league movement? 
Is it because that since they returned to the republican 
fold and helped to pile up such a whopping vote for 
Coolidge and prosperity they haven't got the sixteen 
dollars left? 

. . > 

By the way, I hear that Townley, the farmer boss 
of the non-partisan league, has gone in for farm relief 
by direct action. He's selling oil stock. Well I don't 
blame him. Townley came nearer to organizing the 
farmers of the northwest than any man before or 
since. Moreover, his program, based largely on col- 
lective measures, was much sounder than the attempt 
of his successors to raise agriculture to the class of 
“infant industries.” Besides, it isn’t Townley’s fault 
that the farmers simply won’t stick to anything, in- 
cluding farming. Let the price of farm products hit 
bottom and there are rumors of riots and risings of the 
farmers. But just let the price of wheat or corn go 
up two bits and the revolt fades away like election 
promises after the votes are counted. So let Townley 
sell his oil stock, which, after all, has some value for 
we know that there is such a thing as oil and that is 
more than can be said about investments in futures. 

eee 

I see that my ol friend John D. Rockefeller visited 
(Continued on page 7) 
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By Carl Taylor 
HERE are few agricultural com- 
munities in the United States 
that are not justified in ques- 
toning this so-called period of pros- 
perity. Seldom, if ever, in our national 
history have agricultural prices con- 
tinued out of line so long as they have 
since 1920 and 1921. The bases of dis- 
content aniong the farmers is real. To 
expect them to go home and slop the 
hogs or raise more cotton and less hell 
does not meet the issue. They are 
accumulating debts, suffering mortgage 
foreclosures, unable to pay their taxes 
in some sections, and practically 
everywhere fighting against a reces- 
sion in their standards of living. Fur- 
thermore, it is my conviction that what 
‘js happening is an end product of a 
slow accumulation of economic pol- 
icles and trends that constitutes the 
present era in agriculture something 
of an historic crisis. 

"The present agricultural situation is 
a result of two chief sets of facts. One 
fact is the temporary depression re- 
sulting from war maladjustments. The 
other is the fact that our national econ- 
omic history from the day of Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s famous “Report on 
Manufacturers” to the present has been 
so gauged and guided as to handicap 
the agricultural enterprise. 

The present depression will pass. It 
is only typical of such ladjust- 
ments elsewhere and at other times. 
The same thing happened following 
the Civil War, repeated itself some- 
what in the eighties, again in the nine~- 
ties, and temporarily in the first decade 
of the present century. English agri- 
culture suffered a collapse following 
the World War, as had been the case 
in that country following other wars. 

It is only where the present crisis is 
an index to more abiding trends and 
where it stamps deeper the imprint of 
permanent mal-adjustments, that we 
need have serious concern for our agri- 
cultural enterprise and indeed for our 
whole rural civilization. 

Agriculture up to the very recent 
past has, in the eyes of the world, been 
our great national enterprise. It ac- 
counts for the uniqueness of our civ- 
ilization, Its pioneer environment and 
abundant and widespread opportuni- 
ties have created the American more 
than all other forces combined. Its 
dominance in our national life is pass- 
ing. The manner in which it passes 
will dictate whether we are to con- 
tinue to build an unique civilization 
or to follow the foot path of every old 
civilization on the face of the earth 
into something approaching a rural 
peasantry. 

A BRIEF PICTURE OF THE PRES- 
ENT AGRICULTURAL DEPRES- 
SION 

A brief sketch of the present econ- 
omic position of the American farmer 
will serve to show that agriculture is a 
sore spot in our prosperity and should 
serve also to furnish an adequate ex- 
planation of farmer discontent. 

The economic returns from farm- 
ing are low, calculated on the basis 
of the 1909 to 1914 index. The price 
the farmer receives for his commod- 
ities is only 83 per cent of what others 
receive for theirs. In other words, it 
takes about five units of farm goods 
now to pay for what four units paid for 
in 1914. Or to turn the proposition 











Farmer on the Road to Peasantry 
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around, others can buy his goods now 
for about four-fifths of what they 
could’ in 1913. It is true that farm 
costs dropped after 1920, but it is true 
also that farm prices dropped almost 
twice as far. 

The American farmer is getting 
deeper and deeper in debt. Farm 
mortgage indebtedness has increased 
about 150 per cent in the last fifteen 
years and is now equal to about forty 
per cent of the value of the mortgaged 
property. Most of the mortgages are 
held by city enterprises and thus farm 
equity is slowly slipping into the 
hands of others than farmers. The 
percentage of total national wealth 
represented in the agricultural plant 
has fallen from around 30 per cent to 
less than 20 per cent in the last 30 
years, and agriculture receives now 
only 10.2 per cent of the total “current 
income” of the people of the United 
States. In 1918 it was receiving 23.9 
per cent. Farm bankruptcies increased 
from 15.5 per 100,000 in 1919-1920 to 123 
per 100,000 in 1924-1925. “The capital 
standing of those who farm is growing 
more precarious each year. Farm 
properties lost about 18 per cent of 
their exchange values between 1913 
and 1925. 

During the period from 1914 to 1925 
the gross farm income increased only 
about 100 per cent, while farm property 
taxes increased 236 per cent. Due to 
the fall in equity value in farm lands 
it took over 30 per cent of the net cash 
income of farms in 1925 to pay interest 
charges after other expenses were paid. 

In the face of these facts it is not 
surprising to learn that rural stand- 
ards of living are lagging and shrink- 
ing, rural population is being depleted 
and agricultural discontent is wide- 
spread. 

ECONOMIC POLICY IN RELATION 
TO AGRICULTURE 

I take it that all of you are aware 
that our tariff program was not 
inaugurated and is not now main- 
tained as a stimulus to agriculture. It 
not only fails to increase the prices 
of our great agricultural commodities 
but very distinctly increases many 
farm costs and serves to create arti- 
ficial relationships between the general 
status of agriculture and industry. It 
began with the fight between Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson, the former repre- 
senting the manufacturing interests 
and the latter representing the farm- 
ing interests. It got deeply intrenched 
‘because of the close organization of 
industry, the loose organization of ag- 
riculture and because at one period in 
our national history the farmers were 
deeply interested in stimulating do- 
mestic manufacturing in order to 
create markets for farm products, 

Hamilton’s report on manufacturers 
in 1792 was not followed immediately 
by drastic protective legislation, due 
to the favorable market for American 
goods in Europe during the Napoleon 
war. During this period agriculture 
was prosperous. During this period 
also manufacturing developed with 
leaps and bounds. When these Euro- 

















pean wars were over, however, there 
was a terrific slump. Europe began 
not only to produce her own farm 
supplies, but flooded the American 
market with cheap manufactured ar- 
ticles. Even Jefferson and’ Madison, 
particularly Clay and Calhoun, advo- 
cated protection. It seemed to them 
necessary to build up American manu- 
facturing in order to create a home 
market for American farm products, 
Thus for the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth’ century both the Federalist 
and Democratic parties fought for pro- 
tective tariffs. It may be denied by 
some that Hamilton was responsible 
for this so-called American policy. 
But it was Hamilton’s ideas thai 
served to launch a party which, dur- 
ing the next thirty years after his fa- 
mous Report on Manufacturers, fought 
for and established a policy of pro- 
tection which was known as and is 
now thought of as the American Sys- 
tem. The nationalism which developed 
with the War of 1812 and the advocacy 
of Adams, Clay and Calhoun had, by 
1825, set us on the road from which 
we have nevei departed. The result 
is, industry has been artificially stimu- 
lated from the beginning of our na- 
tional history and agriculture today 
seeks to hold its head up against great 
odds, The period following the Civil 
War was occasion for another orgy of 
tariff making. The northern farmer’s 
protest was not great because he was 
in the period of free lands and because 
public revenues were necessary to 
liquidate the war debt. 

Today freight rates which are a part 
of both farm production and farm 
marketing costs are high partly be- 
cause railroad construction and rolling 
stock are built out of protected goods, 
Farm implement costs are high be- 
cause of tariffs. These costs plus the 
costs of building materials, food, cloth- 
ing and implements, constitute more 
than 60 per cent. of all costs in agri- 
culture and they can be protected. 
Cotton, corn, wheat, and many other 
farm staples are not protected and 
cannot be protected because they sell 
and must sell in world markets and 
at world prices. Our so-called Ameri- 
can Economic Policy does not favor 
agriculture. Indirectly it most dis- 
tinctly handicaps agriculture, and 
there never was a time when this 
policy was more in the saddle or rid- 
ing harder. 

THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 
May I briefly outline one more series 

of historic events out of which the 

present agricultural situation has 
evolved. The vast land resources of 

America and the lack of trade and 

commercial technologies kept the in- 

dustrial revolution out of this country 
for practically a hundred years after 
it entered Europe. During this hun- 
dred years the continent was settled, 

Between 1620 and 1790, a period of 

one hundred and sixty years, less than 

four million persons had taken up per- 
manent residences in the United 











States. Within the next one hundred 
years the population grew to almost 
sixty-three million. Very nearly the 
sole cause of this tremendous migra- 
tion was the land opportunities which 
the continent offered. Never before in 
the world’s history had just such a 
situation existed. Probably never 
again will such a combination of giant 
influences be brought together. The 
coming of the industrial revolution ex- 
panded trade and commerce at un- 
precedented speed. Here in America 
lay the land, some of it rich beyond 
the imagination, to furnish the raw 
materials for manufacturing, trade and 
commerce, The coming of the steam- 
ship and railroad, both a part of the 
industrial revolution, made possible 
and feasible the settlement of our 
lands and the placing.of them under 
cultivation. The result was an era of 
agricultural expansion which consti- 
tuted a real epoch in the world’s his- 
tory. 

This migration continued only 
slightly abated for a full generation. 
It lost all semblance of an economic 
adaptation and became a great psycho- 
logical movement. About 1900 the tide 
of migration struck the limits of the 
frontier and turned back upon itself. 
Even’ then the fertile land of Canada 
served to keep up the belief that land 
ownership and speculation constituted 
the chief economic opportunities of 
this continent. 

Today we are reaping the results 
of this historic psychological move- 
anent. We now have under cultiva- 
tion vast areas which lie beyond the 
extensive margin of profitable produc- 
-on. Worse yet we have a national 
land speculation complex, the essence 
of which is thut land which doesn’t 
consist of river beds or mountain tops 
is considered an agricultural asset to 
be cherished. The war may have tem- 
porarily speeded up production and 
temporarily have given a revaluation 
to the farm enterprise, but, it was the 
historical and psychological movement 
of the land hungry and the land spec- 
ulators which gave us our surplus of 
farmers. 

Between the time when this historic 
migration began and the present, the 
industrial revolution has entered the 
United States, at first slowly, not at 
full tide. Those who now live on the 
fasm are specialist in the production 
of raw products and those who carry 
on all other processes at one time con- 
nected with the occupation of farming 
now live in towns and cities, 

The combination of these two his- 
toric facts, the opening up and settle- 
ment of our Middle West and West, 
which built up a tremendous rural 
population and the coming of the in- 
dustrial revolution with its refining and 
distributing processes all centered in 
the city gave us first a rural popula- 
tion expansion and then an inevitable 
rural population contraction. This 
contraction is being forced by the 
necessarily cruel method of the sur- 


vival of the fittest and many are suf- 
fering in the conflict. 

Furthermore, the Increased efficiency 
of the farmer himself, due to the com- 
ing of science and machinery during 
the last one hundred years, has been 
very marked, making possible the pro- 
duction of a much greater volume of 
farm products with practically no in- 
crease in farm labor force. 

American farms are producing more 
in-annual products than at any pre- 
vious time. American farmers are 
producing more per man than any farm 
population on earth. Furthermore, they 
are producing more per acre than any 
previous generation of American farm- 
ers has ever produced. With a greater 
gross production, a greater per capita 
production and a greater per acre pro- 
duction of the very goods which the 
world needs most, it is a peculiar sit- 
uation indeed that the farm standard 
of living should be consistently and 
perpetually below that of the city. Is 
the solution to such a situation to let 
farm production lay until the popula- 
tion of the world cries for good and 
cries in terms of higher prices. If I 
believed that our present price system 
worked by divine fiat, I would say yes. 
But having no such belief I am in- 
clined to believe that other solutions 
can be found. 

THE CRUX OF THE PROBLEM AND 

THE ATTEMPT TO SOLVE IT 

We do and always must depend upon 
farmers to produce the chief food, 
clothing and shelter products to sup- 
port the whole population of the earth. 
We seem, however, to have reached a 
situation where we are remunerating 
them so poorly for performing this 
task that many persons tell them their 





only salvation is to quit. The drift to 
the city, which is decried by some as 
the greatest tragedy of civilization, is 
encouraged by others. Both these 
groups are friends of the farmer, and 
if he listens to them both he is in a 
dilemma, indeed. 

The farmer’s task in society at large 
is to grow raw products to feed and 
clothe the world. In order to do this 
adequately there is none too many 
farmers. His task as seen from his 
own viewpoint, is to feed, clothe and 
shelter his own family and in addition 
to this to guarantee them opportuni- 
ties for health, education, recreation 
and community life. In order to do 
this he must collect more dividends out 
of the markets to which he sells his 
raw products. We are back to the 
dilemma—how can he produce enough 
to make it possible for others to live 
satisfactorily and how can he collect 
enough from others to guarantee a sat- 
isfactory life for himself. 

Does this dilemma resolve itself into 
the issue of starving himself just a 
little more in order that others may 
live or starving them just a little more 
in order that he may live. I believe 
not. It is a problem of the price sys- 
tem and the economic and ‘social 
theories growing out of it. I mean that 
in some way, probably by economic 
education and economic group organi- 
zations, the farmers of the nation must 
put themselves into a position where 
they can know the “mysteries of the 
pecuniary calculus” as well as the 
mysteries of soil and seed. They must 
place themselves in a position to reap 
the same sort of rewards that ‘cor- 
porate business has acocmplished ov a 


making. 





theoretical, if not an actual, separa- 
tion of production technique and money 

Let us not imagine that the Ameri- 
can farmer has not recognized his 
changed status or seen that adjust- 
ments must ‘be made. Immediately 
following the Civil War he made his 
protest and attempted to work out the 
adjustment to the commercial regime 
which was just then coming into 
America at full tide. The Granger 
movement of the early seventies, 
which swept into its ranks over seven 
hundred thousand individuals, setting 
up all kinds of business enterprises 
and even organizing a half dozen new 
political parties, was an attempt at 
adjustment. The Agricultural Wheel, 
the old Louisiana Farmers’ Union and 
the two Farmers’ Alliances of the 
eighties and early nineties were con- 
tinuations of the same attempt. This 
consolidated movement mobilized up- 
wards of four million people, who 
sought by economic and epolitical er- 
ganizations to accomplish the needed 
adjustments. These giant “ground 
swells” among the farmers of the na- 
tion have been looked upon as both 
foolish and futile. And indeed so they 
were to a great degree. But so is the 
struggle to live often foolish or at 
least futile if no physician is at hand. 
They were continued, though to some 


degree unconscious, attempts on the, 


part of the farmer to become an inte« 
gral part of the commercial regime, 
They did not end with the death of 
the Farmers’ Alliance and the Popu- 
list episode. The Farmers’ Union, the 
Gleaners, the rejuvenated Grange, the 
American Society of Equity, the 
Equity Union, and more recently the 
Farm Bureau and the great commu~- 
nity co-operatives, have’ kept up the 
attempt to make this needed adjust- 
ment to the price and market regime. 
As a matter of fact, farmers are today 
almost universally organized in one 
way or another for economic action. 
We are rapidly approaching a day 


(Continued on page 7) 
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bor Problems, English, Public Speaking, etc. 
Numerous Free Scholarships, Open to Union Members 


and Yipsels 


Don’t delay if you desire a scholarship. Apply at once in person 
or by letter giving your name, address and union or circle affili- 


RAND SCHOOL, 7 E. 15th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ene semen 
nieainetienme 
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RAND SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 
WORKERS’ TRAINING COURSE 


Two evenings a week, or three if you prefer, from September 
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Werkmen’s Furniture Fire 











PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261 


Office: 
62 East 106th Street 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 Hast 104th Street 
ISADORE SILVERMAN, 
Financial Secretary-Tread. 


Telephone: 
Lehigh 3141 


WILLIAM MERROW, 
Recording Secretary. 











Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor ané 
Nationa! Building Tradea Couneil! 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East S6th Street. 
Telephone Plara—4100-5416. THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 








PAINTERS’ UNION No. 917 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 


Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman St., 


Brooklyn 


ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 


I. JAFFE, 


Vice-President 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec'y. 


J. WELLNER, Bus. Agent 
I. RABINOWITZ, Treas. 


M ARKER, Financial Sec’y., 200 Tapscott St., Brooklyn 








Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET 


THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL 3% 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening in the Labor Temple 
THOMAS CAHILL, President 


Telephone Lenox 4559 


EDWAED DUNN, Fin. Secretary 











Office & Sentguastens, Brooklyn Labor 


WILLIAM WENGERT, President 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y¥ 


BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


LOCAL NO. 9 
r Lyceum, 949 “rte @! Ave. Phone 4621 Stagg 
fice open daily except Mondays from 9 A. o6 P. M. 
Regular meetings every Tuesday Srenian 


CHARLES PFLAUM, Fin. Secy. 
JOHN TIMMINS, Treasurer 
ANDREW STREIT, Bus. Agent 











THOMAS DALTON, 


President 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec’y 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 


MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Eat 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 161ST STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


CHAS, H, BAUSHER, Bus. Agent 
THOMAS ANDERSON, Rec. Sec’y 








ICAL 


Meets Every &rd Su 
SHIELD’S HALL, 57 SMITH ST., 


N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W.16 St.,N.Y. 


Sunday of Every Month at 
" BROOKLYN 


Phone Watkins 9188 


LEON H. R ROUSE 
resident 
John Raves 
Vice- > A a 
das. J. McGra 
| Hh» 
Theodore F. Douglas 
Organizer 























67-69 Lexington Avenue 


Michael Erikson, Vice-Pres. Fd. M. 
Christopher Gulbrandsen, 
Recording Secretary 





DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS 


LOCAL UNION 1466, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERA 
OF AMERICA 


Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
CHARLES JOHNSON, be ,President 

Olsen, Fin, See’y 

Charles Johnson, Sr., 


Madison Sqaare 4992 


Ludwig Benson 





THE 


Workmen’s Circle 


The Largest Radical Working; 
Men's Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 Branches All Over bong United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at $8 
per week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, iocated in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 


For information, apply to 

THE WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 

175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 











Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States, 


Established 1872. Membership 44,000, 
Main office for New York and vicinity 
at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- 
taries write to our main office, 


FURNITURE, FLOUR and GROCERY 
TEAMSTERS UNION 
Local No. 138, T. C. 8S. & H. of A. 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Office and Headquarters, 159 Rivington St. 
Phone:. Dry Dock 2070 


The Executive Board meets every first and 
last Wednesday. Regular meetings, 
Second and Fourth Saturday 








WM. SNYDER MICHAEL BROWN 8AM SCHORR 
President Business Manager Business Agent 














Ray Clark 


Treasurer Business Agente 





Office and Headquarters, 


MICH 


JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stiliwell 6594. 


250 Jackson Avenue, 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at 
AEL J. McGRATH, President. 
JOHN W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secrctary. 
WILLIAM MEHRTENS. Recording Sevretary 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agents 


Long Island City 
8 P M. 











Office 2033 Fifth Avenue, 
Baguer xs 
TTHEW J. MOBAN. President. 
ZD DEIGAN. General tary. 





U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 463. of NEW YOR CITY 
meetings every Wednesday. at 8 p. m., at 248 Enat 84th Street 


Bustness Agents: 
GEORGE MEANY. DAVID HOLBORN, JOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 


Phone: Harlem 4878. 


JOHN WALSH, Vice-President. 
TIMOTHY HOPKINS. Seeretary. 











Office and Headquarters: 
Re 


JOHN K, JOHNSON, 





LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


217 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
meetings every first and third Wednesday at 8 


GUSTAV ANDERSON, 
tt. Vice-President. 


EUGENE MURPHY, Recording Secretary 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


Phone: 6453 Main 
Pp. M. 


GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent 























— meetings every ew at 
President. 


son A. HANNA, 
Fin. Sec" 4 


HOMAS SHEARLAW, CHAS. 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Street, ts York. 
8 


4. DALTON, Vice-President. 
BARR, Treasurer. 


Phone: 
RHINELANDER 8339 
4. CORDINER, Rec, Seo’y. 
wittiaw FIFE. Sus Agent. 











ALWAYS 
LOOKFORR 3 





WHEN YOU BUY | 
FELT, STRAW, PANAMA or WOOL HATS 




















WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUN) 





Office Brooklyn Labor Lyceum 
except Thursday 


JOHN HALKETT, 


President 
PRANK HOFFMAN 
Vice- President 


UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the —~ Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
elephone Stagg 5414. 
Regular meetings every Monday evening. 


ALFRED ee. 


JOHN THALER, 
Fin, Secretary 


Office hours every day 


GEO. W. SMITH, 

Rec. Secretary urer 

SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Business Agent 











Regular Meetings Every M 
Evening at by LABOR Terie. 
2. MICHARL 2 .OLLERAN, 


Frownn  OHERIDAN, Fin See’y, 
MICHAEL Bee, 


GALLAGHER. Bce’s. 








PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th St. Phone Harlem — 
ming The 
LE, 248 KART S4TH STREET. nN YouK 
President and Business ‘gent. mw 


Executive Board Meets Every 


wee cooenes 
JOHN DOOLEY 
joonrn LeMONTE 








MAIN OFFICE: 


Death 7 a eesaced 
Sick Benefit.. 


Death Benefit, $250. 





OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 
57,115 


BRANCHES—98 in the State of Ne York 


346 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 1925 


Senente Paid 
eceeeccccccccceccs $5;481,370.89 
8,461,033.81 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


in case of sickness, accident or death! 

Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. - 

For Further Infermation Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 














530,781.96 








the Cartoonist” 
is the man to se 
about that” individuet™ 
cartoon- drawn the 
way YOU want it. * 
_ Send A POsTAL TO 
264 NEPTUNE, AVE’ 


Brighton Beach,.Y. 











Falk, Dworkin & Co. 


Public Accountants 


570 Seventh Avenue 
Longacre 7214-7215 
NEW YORK 


MEMBERS OF ACCOUNTANTS’ UNION 














BUTCHERS’ UNION 


Office and Headquarters: 

Labor Temple, 243 E. 84th St., Room 12 
Regular meetings every 2nd and 4th Tues- 
day Evenings 
Bureau open every day at 
6 P. M. 


WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


tives look WAITERS & 


For This 
Waitresses’ Union 


LABEL 
LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 


Tel. Gramercy 0843 
LOUIS BRUBINFELD, 
President 


Employment 
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WM. LEHMAN, 
BS ec'v- 
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| THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK | 


UNION DIRECTORY 














NATIONAL 


The Awakening South 
Support of party organization is 
picking up in a number of places, espe- 
cially in the Southern States. Indi- 
viduals are writing for information 
and taking up the problem of organ- 
izing and preparing for the 1928 cam- 
paign. Most of the letters from the 
Southern States have to do with an 
electoral ticket in their particular 
’ State and at the same time gathering 
subscriptions to the American Appeal. 
Henry to Visit Cities 

The National Executive Secretary, 
Henry, is making arrangements to pay 
a visit to a number of the larger cities 
within a radius of three hundred miles 
from Chicago for the purpose of meet- 
ing with the Socialists with the idea 
of arranging work and also strength- 
ening the party organization as well 
as getting necessary support for the 
American Appeal and creating a more 
widespread desire to push the sale of 
the Debs book, “Walls and Bars.” Any 
local organization that has not been 
in communication with the National 
Secretary on this matter should write 
him. Arrangements will be made to 
co-operate with the end in view of 
having a Socialist get-together meet- 





ing. 
eakmetiaal ‘ 
“Texas Socialists are gradually 


coming to the front. Every day or two 
applications for membership are re- 
ceived and turned over to the Secre- 
tary of the State of Texas, G. W. M. 
‘Taylor, 2442 Catherine street, Dallas. 
Readers of the American Appeal and 
The New Leader are urged to sign up 
new members and send the applica- 
tions with 25 cents for the first 
month’s dues to Comrade Taylor. 


ILLINOIS 


The Socialists of Cook County, Chi- 
cago, and their friends hold their big 
Socialist picnic at Riverview Park this 
coming Sunday. 

Most of the recent activity of the 
party officials in Chicago has been the 
sale of the new Debs book, “Walls and 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The Socialists of Pittsburgh are get- 
ting busy. They have ordered one 
hundred of the new Debs book, “Walls 
and Bars.” They are also planning 
work in other directions. 

Reading Campaign 

Encouraging reports from every part 
of the city indicate a growing senti- 
ment on the part of former old party 
voters favorable to the election of a 
full Socialist ticket. The unabated 
policy of money-lending which char- 
acterizes the admniistration of both 
city and school affairs is convincing 
more and more people that a real 
change is necessary if many small 
owners of homes are to be saved from 
ultimate bankruptcy. 

The decision to follow the custom of 
a street meeting campaign was made 
by the party campaign committee in 
response to requests made by citizens 
in various parts of the city who want 
to hear municipal and school affairs 
discussed in the open. 


CALIFORNIA 











Gross, Ethelred Brown, Benjamin 
Goodman, Lester Shulman and nu- 
merous other comrades who helped. 
Campaign Dance and Reunion 
The first of a number of social af- 
fairs undertaken by the City Organi- 
zation will be a Campaign Dance and 
Reunion in the Debs Auditorium, Peo- 
ple’s House, Saturday evening, Sept. 
24, 7 East 15th street. All branches 
and Party members are begged to note 


this date. 
MANHATTAN 

Second Judicial District 
The weekly meeting of the Cam- 
paign Committee was held on Tuesday 
evening, Aug. 23. Julius Gerber, Cam- 
paign Manager-in-Chief, was present, 
and A. N. Weinberg, Assistant Cam- 
paign Manager, reported on the work 
of the week. 
A large store, excellently located in 
the heart of the 8th Assembly District, 
at 107 2nd avenue, has been engaged. 
The place has been appropriately dec- 
orated with signs and equipment has 
been secured for immediate work. 


ers: Esther Friedman, Moses Plotkin. 


August Claessens. 

Saturday, Sept. 8, 8:30 p. m., 13¢t 
avenue and 42nd street. 
Morris Gisnet, Wm. 
Isidore Abb. 





GROWING FAST 


(Continued from page 1) 
while light is thrown on the particu 
lars of the industrial scene. 


First 6 months o 


The Campaign Committee of Bronx 
County will meet Tuesday, Aug. 30, at 
the headquarters, 1167 Boston Road. 
In the absence of Comrade Knobloch, 
Murray Gross, Assistant Campaign 
Manager, will preside. Tentative plans 
include an increased number of street 
meetings and a number of hall meet- 
ings at Huntspoint Palace, Ambassa- 
dor Hall, Martinique Mansion and 
other halls. A ratification meeting 
will be held in the 8rd A. D. during 
the latter part of September. 

_ BROOKLYN 
2nd A. D. 

Branch meetings are held Friday 
evenings at headquarters, 420 Hins- 
dale street. The members and the 
Y. P. S. L. Senior and Junior Branches 
are busily engaged in the preparation 
for a huge campaign in the 2nd As- 
sembly District and the 39th Alder- 
manic District. 

4-14 A. D. 

Branch meetings are held every 
Monday evening at the club rooms, 345 


3rd street. 
5th-6th A. D. 


Branch meetings are held every 
Tuesday evening at the clubrooms, 167 
Tompkins avenue. 


provement at all. 
The Unemployed in Construction 


Bureau of Business Research for con- 
struction (based on general contract- 
ing) throughout Ohio. The index 
numbers for the first six months of 
this and last year follows: 


First half of year. 
(1923, base, = 100) 


Boro Park Month. 1926. 1927. 

The first ome air meeting held in| January ...ceccsecees 76 62 
several years in this section was held 
last Saturday evening. An audience February «+++escecese Th 
of some 600 gathered at 42nd street | March ....escecenseee 64 6 
and 13th avenue and listened to Mor-|April ...ceceeseseeeee 71 65 
ris Gisnet, candidate for County|May ......cececessses 82 69 
Judge; William Morris Feigenbauch, WAR ..6i% arg OE’ 17 


Associate Editor of the Jewish Daily 
Forward, and Isidore Abb, candidate 
for Assembly in the 9th district. The 
speakers confined their remarks to the 
Sacco and Vanzetti case, and the audi- 
ence was attentive and responsive. A 
large number of police were on hand 
and co-operated splendidly. Street 
meetings will be continued on this cor- 
ner every Saturday evening for some 
weeks and during September and Oc- 
tober in other parts of the district. 
22nd A. D. 

Branch meetings are held every Fri- 
day evening at the Workmen’s Circle 


The data shows clearly the decrease 
in working forces. 

State Reports 
Reports for factory employment in 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Illinois and 
Wisconsin and for the city of Detroit, 
especially important as an automobile 
manufacturing center, tell a similar 
tale, with the exception of New Jersey: 





Judging from the orders for dues 
stamps arriving from the State Office 
at San Francisco, we feel that renewed | 
interest is being displayed in that 
State. We can always judge the gen- 
eral activity of the party by the sale | 
of dues stamps. | 

Los Angeles 

Local Los Angeles wishes readers of | 
the American Appeal and The New 
Leader to know that they have for sale 
at their headquarters copies of “Walls 
and Bars,” also “Oil,” and many other 
books. They also announce they will 
give a six-months’ subscription to the 
American Appeal and to the Labor 
World free with each and every copy 
of “Oil” that is sold from their office. 


NEW JERSEY 


Essex County 

Local Essex County is busily en- 
aged making arrangements for a 
ocialist picnic and party reunion Sun- 
day, September 18, at Linden, N. J. A 
large attendance is expected from the 
entire northern part of the state. 
Socialists from Hudson, Union, Pas- 
gaic and Bergen counties are co-oper- 
ating to make the picnic a grand suc- 





¢ess. August Claessens and A. Ship- 
lakoff will attend and address the 
gathering. 





NEW YORK STATE 


2 Declinations and Vacancies 
« State Secretary Merrill is calling the 
Attention of secretaries and political 
committees to the fact that Section 
139 of the Election Law provides that 
designated candidates may file decli- 
mations on or before August 26, and 
that vacancies created by such decli- 
nations may be filled not later than 


The certificate filed by the committee 
on vacancy must be signed and sworn 
to by a majority of such committee, 
and must have appended the affidavit 
of the person substituted as to ac- 
ceptance of the substitution. Forms 
for vacancy committees to use may 
be had from the State Office on appli- 
cation. 

Locals desiring speakers for Septem- 
ber should file applications with the 
State Secretary immediately, and state 
just what they are willing to do in re- 
gard to expense of meetings arranged. 

Debs Liberty Bonds 

Party members and Socialist sym- 
pathizers are again reminded that pre- 
miums in the shape of a photo or a 
large picture of Eivigene V. Debs are 
still given to purchasers of Debs’ Lib- 
erty Bonds of denominations of $5 and 
upward. The State Office cannot func- 
tion without funds, and money jis ur- 
gently needed at the present moment. 


scriptions for Debs’ Bonds of 1926 


should complete their payments, sylvania and Sutter avenues. 





e 


NEW YORK CITY ey and South 3rd streets. 
—_-o— 


. a 
Primary Petitions 


The petitions designating Socialist 


Party candidates for the primaries on | dale street and Sutter avenue. 


Sept. 20 have been filed. A fairly com- | & 
plete ticket has been nominated in 
New York, Bronx, Kings, Queens and 
Richmond Counties. The work of |S 
gathering signatures and preparation 
of petitions was under the direction of 
Julius Gerber. Special mention should 
be made of the splendid assistance |A 
given by Sam Grossman, Murray 





and Broadway. 
Friedman, Pierre De Nio. 


street and Seventh avenue. 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 


street and Lenox avenue. 
I. George Dobsevage, Leonard C. Kaye, 
Pierre De Nio. 


dan Square. 
man, A. Pepperberg. 


August 30, which is next Tuesday. st oecee Deitie. 


street and Seventh avenue. Speakers: 
Frank Crosswaith and others. 


street and Second avenue. 
Frank Crosswaith, A. N. Weinberg. 


and Macdougal street. 
Valenti, S. Romuldi, Samuel Ulanoff. 


street and Prospect avenue. 
Frank Croggwaith, Murray Gross, Isi- 
dore Polstein. 


street and Daly 
Samuel Ulantoff, Irving Bassoff. 


street and Brook avenue. 
Esther Friedman, Murray Gross. 


street and Pitkin avenue. 
Those still in arrears on their sub- | August Claessens. 


Morris Gisnet, Isidore Abb. 


laski 
M. Chatouff. 


street and Pitkin avenue. 





Center, 218 Van Sicklen avenue. First half 
” 23rd A. D. alhe Base year== of year. 
Brance meetings are e every ; 1926. 1927. 
Monday evening at the Labor Lyceum, Locality. ed 93.1 87.7 
219 Sackman street. A_ ratification | Massachusetts... 1 . ‘ 
meeting will be held in the Labor Ly- | New York...... - 1914 106.2 101.7 
ceum in the latter part of September.| New Jersey..... 1923 93.0 97.0 
Details will be announced later. Pennsylvania ... 1923 92.0 85.0 
Delaware ......+ 1923 95.0 77.0 
YIPSELDOM Illinois ......e6. 1922 101.0 97.5 
Wisconsin ...... 1915 123.7 117.2 
; Detroit ....seee. 1926 153.5 126.1 


Circle 12 Juniors 
The two directors together with six 
members of the Circle went to the 
Yipsel hangout at Valhalla, N. Y. (hik- 


ing not hitching from the Bronx), and 
camped for three days, came back and ditions is supplied by the statistics on 


declared to all other members that| factory turnover, collected and calcu- 
they enjoyed themselves, especially| ated by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
with the great help of Scotty Diamond hich fol- 

and his gang and Willie Walcefsky and roeng| ee a ms So th 
his henchmen whom Circle 12 wishes | !OW indicate accessions orce, those 
to thank for their kind hospitality quitting voluntarily and those laid off 
Lester Shulman and Louis Shomer,| but not discharged, measured in per 
directors of Circle’ 12 Juniors, and cent of number on pay roll: 
First 5 mos. of year 


(Comparable Wisconsin figures for 
five months only.) 


Another clew as to employment con- 


members of Circle 12 Seniors, are go- 
ing to aid in the Saceco-Vanzetti fight 





by hitch-hiking to Boston with David 1926 1927 
Levick of Circle 2 Seniors as the third 
member of the gang. Isidore Ostrow-| Accessions ........ 56.3 40.8 
sky of Circle 13 Seniors will act as/ Voluntary quits.... 34.8 28.3 
director of Circle 12 Juniors during | payoffs ..........-. 6.1 9.1 
their absence. 

Naturally, when employment in- 


creases through lessened additions to 
working forces and increased layoffs, 
workingmen do not quit jobs volun- 
tarily to seek their fortunes elsewhere. 
‘They try to stay where they are. A 
smaller number of voluntary quits may 
indicate contentment, but more than 
likely it shows submission to fate, 
Speakers: since personnel methods and working 
conditions are not revolutionized with- 
in a year. 

City Lodging House Figures 
Thursday, Sept. 1, 8:30 p. m., Sheri-| There is another guide to employ- 
Speakers: Esther Fried-| ment that has not been used by stu- 
dents of the subject; that is the fig- 
ures for the number of inmates at mu- 
nicipal lodging houses. It is true that 
the lodgers may be largely transients 
and casual workers who wander into 
the big cities, but the fact remains 
that if they cannot obtain work they 
seek free lodging, and that is a fair 
indication of unemployment. Thus, for 
example, Commissioner Bird 8S. Coler 
of the NewYork City Department of 
Public Welfare reports that the aver- 
age daily, or rather nightly, attendance 
at the Municipal Lodging House dur- 
Thursday, Sept. 1, 8:30 p. m., 180th} ing the first half of this year was 376, 
avenue. Speakers: /| as compared with 241 for the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Figures over a period 
of years show that the number of lodg- 
ers varies inversely with the rise and 
fall of the business cycle. 


STREET MEETINGS 


MANHATTAN 


Friday, Aug. 26, 8:30 p. m., 95th street 
Speakers: Esther 








Saturday, Aug. 27, 8:30 p. m., 137th 


Wednesday, Aug. 31, 8:30 p. m., 112th 
Speakers: 


Friday, Sept. 2, 8:30 p. m., 95th street 
Speakers: Wm. Kar- 


Saturday, Sept. 3, 8:30 p. m., 137th 


m., 10th 
Speakers: 


Friday, Sept. 2, 8:30 p. 





Friday, Sept. 9, 8:30 p. m., Bleecker | 
Speakers: G./| 


BRONX 
26, 8:30 p. m., 163rd 
Speakers: 


Friday, Aug. 


8:30 p. m., 138th! 
Speakers: 


Friday, Sepi. 2, 


BROOKLYN 


sylvania and Sutter avenues. Speak 


Saturday, Sept. 3, 8:30 p. m., Have- 
meyer and South 8rd streets. Speaker: 


Speakers: 
M. Feigenbaum, 


JOBLESS RANKS 


We have thus seen that in practi- 
cally all industrial divisions employ- 
ment during the first year has been 
less than the corresponding period of 
1926. Note the big decline in the sig- 
nificant iron and steel and land vehicle 
industries, in the former from 92.5 to 
88.8 and in the latter from 94.0 to 85.3. 
Textiles have shown hardly any im- 


So much attention has been pald to 
building and other construction as a 
factor in the present prosperity that 
special interest attaches to the figures 
compiled by the Ohio State University 


- | put in than ever before. We have dis- 
cussed this phase of the situation at 
length in previous issues of The New 
Leader. We may guess as to what is 
h | happening to the unemployed persons; 


XN. ¥. JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Unton. 





but one thing is certain; that they are OnrICE: ste EAST 5th ernaae 
not all becoming insurance agents, —_ = vaya igh aa 
storekeepers or real estate dealers. || T* Council moste every 

Any schemeS of relief that will be sug- JACOB ROBERTS, See's dean, 
gested for meeting the unemployment 8. HERSHKOWITZ, M GELLES, 





problem—and now is the time to think 
about it seriously—will have to take 
account of this fact of increased labor 
productivity. 


Dog Day 
-| Thoughts 


(Continued from page 5) 
f| the old homestead on which he was 


OPERATORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every ist and ird 
Saturday. 


Executive Board meets every Monday. 
CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


Meett eevery ist and 3rd Thursday. 
Executive Board meets every Monday. 











All Meetings are held in the 

Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 
(Beethoven Hall) 

210 East Sth Street. 




















~The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Unies 
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sorry for John D. He spent his 
whole life to amass a billion dol- 
lars and all he got out of it is in- 
digestion, a wig and the joy that 
comes from playing cow pasture 


7 East 15th Street 


Night in the Office of the Union 

Z L. FREEDMAN, President 

GEO. TRIESTMAN, 
Manager 
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hookworms and sleeping sickness, 


but what's the good of that? Regular Meetings Second Wednesday of 


Every Month at 162 East 23rd Street 


Doing away with sleeping sickness Treat Byectabend, : A —., 
residen ec, 5e 

will only increase the competition A. Weltner, 3, Resesuwele, 

of the Asiatics to the detriment Vice-Pres. Fin. Sec. & Treas. 


of the superior Caucasian races Wm. R. Chisling, Business Agent 


pool. It's true, he tried to do some 
good by investing some of his per- ? 
fectly useless surplus money in in- NECKW EAR CUTTERS 
stitutions for the elimination of Union, Local 6939. A. F. of L. 

7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 





and there is already too much cot- 
ton in spite of all those blessed 
hookworms can do. 


Adam Coaldigger. 





Phone Dry Dock 3360 


REUBEN GUSKIN 
Manager 


Carpenter’s Classic 
rpe 
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HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh St., N. Y. 





has the same universal appeal that 





love itself has. Why is there so little 
happiness in that relationship which 
is so sought, so desired and so re- 
gr@ted? The author is no Pollyanna; 
he sees the worst, but he also sees the 

best. The reader is not left hopelessly nara yh i Workers 
pessimistic; the causes of the malad- 

justments between men and women Office: 175 East Broadway. 
are so clearly analyzed and the con- Phone: Orchard 6689 
ditions for readjustment made so prac- Meetings every 1st and 8rd 

Wednesday evening. 


ticable as to make the book a verita- 
M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. 


a Joint Executive Committee 


OF THE 


VEST MAKERS’ UNION, 


ble handbook to a saner future. 








PETER MONAT, Manager. 








The Farmer 





See That Your Milk Man Wears 
the Emblem of 


The Milk Drivers’ Union 


Local 584, I, U. of T. 


OFFICE: 

208 W. 14th 8t., City 
Local 584 meets 
on 3rd Thursday 
of the month at 
BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth St. 

Executive Board 


meets on the 2nd 
and 4th Thursdays at 


BEETHOVEN HALL 
210 East Fifth Street 


JOE HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. 
MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. 


And Peasantry 


(Continued from page 6) 

when a majority of all American 
farmers will be members of one or 
more of these economic organizations. 
If we were to count. individual organ- 
ization memberships, it is probable 
that we would find that the total roll 
would now be more than one half the 
total number of farm entrepreneurs of 
the nation. 

The agarian movement ts a parallel 
to the labor movement and to the in- 
dustrial revolution. The growing class 
consciousness and multiplied economic 
groups, non-partisan, political activ- 














ities and bureaucratic organization of 





farmers would seem to be enoush to 
indicate the similarity of the farmers’ 
movement to the labor movement. The 
rapid and drastic transformation 
which is taking place in farm opera- 


GLAZIERS’ UNION 
Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A. 
Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 Ea 
4th St. Phone Dry Dock 

every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 


ABE LEMONICK, ‘PETE KOPP 
tions, particularly in the conduct of Pres. ‘ 
farm business, suggests a similarity | SAPPET SRiscoe, 4. GREEN, See'y. 
to the industrial revolution in other | /ACOB RAPPAPORT, AARON RAPPAPORT, 
. Bus. Agent. Treasurer, 


fields. The difference is that it was 


st 


10173, Regular meetings 





the advent of power machinery and 
the mobilization of capital which 
ushered in the industrial revolution, 
while it is the application of merchan- 
dizing to farm commodities and the 
mobilization of farm credit which is 
ushering in the agrarian movement. 


German Painters’ Union 


LOCAY, 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS 
Regular Meetings Every Wednesday Ev'g. 
at the Labor Temple, 243 East sith St. 
PETER ROTHMAN, President, 
ALWIN ‘BOETTINER, Secretary 
AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec'y. 





Wages and hours were the needed ad- 
justments in the industrial revolution. | “ 
Prices and markets are the needed ad- 
justments in the agrarian revolution. 
May I conclude by saying that while | 
I have no intention of being a “calam- 
ity howler,” I thoroughly believe that 
American agricultural civilization is 
at the cross roads. It has gravitated 
to such a position as it now holds be- 
cause of two great historic processes: 
first, because of the natural evolution 
of economic society, based upon a 
division of specialized functions and} 





PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 


Headquarters 366 EIGHTH AVENUE 
Telephone Longacre 5629 
Day Room Opens Dally, 8 a. m. © 6 pp. mm. 
JOHN W. SMITH, ED GAA, 


FR: 
Fin. Secretary 
M. McDONALD, G, F. BREHEN, 
Vice-Presiéent 


Ree. Secretary 


Regular Mectings Every Monday, 8 P. M 


MEETING HALL TO RENT 


FOR LABOR UNIONS AND FRATE® 
MAL SOCIETIES. Seating Capacity 350. 














operating by means of a price and 
market system; and, second, because 
of the so-called “American” economic 
policy of artificially stimulating in- 
dustry that has handicapped it in re- 
lation to other economic enterprises. 
The first of these processes can be 
controlled only by economic education 
and economic organizations. The sec- 
ond can be controlled only by climb- 
ing on the table with the tariff hogs 
or by kicking the legs out from under 
the table and all sitting down or the 
floor together. Unless the conditions 
are met, and I am not sure they will 
be, then we must look forward to an 
agricultural future that has no hope 
beyond something approaching a per- 
manent peasantry. 


AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 
11-27 ARION PLACE 
Meeting Pot for 
Organizations at Moderate Rates 





BROOKLYN 


LABOR LYCEUM 


949 Willoughby Ave., Brocalra. 
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a) and | aor bi 
rentals. Stagg 3843. 


Labor Temple Mui EAs 


Workmen's Educational Association. 
Free Lirary open from 1 to 18 p. = 
Halis for Meetings, Entertainments oné 
Balla. Telephone Lenox 1066. 
































WHITE GOODS | 
WORKERS’ UNION 


Local 63 of 1. L. G. W. UD. 


United Hebrew Trades 


175 EAST BROADWAY 


Meet ist and 3d Monday, 8 P. M. Execu- 
tive Board same day, 5.30 P. M. 











R. GUSKIN, Chairman SNYDER, 
M. TIGEL, Vice-Chairman & 
M. FEINSTONE, Secretary-Tri Renin 











AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
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SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President, JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Seo’y-Treas. 








NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
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ABRAHAM BECKERMAN, Gen. Mar. ABRAHAM MILLER, Sec’y-Treas. 


| PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 


2” GREATER N, Y. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 
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MOBRIS BLUMENBKICH. Manager. HYMAN NOVODVOR, See’y-Treagurer, 





























Lapel Makers & Pairers’ 


Local 161, A CG W. A 
Office: 8 Delancey 8+. Drydock 8800 
Ex. Board meets every Friday at 8 B, M. 


Pressers’ Union 


Local 3, A. C. W. A. 
Executive Board Meets Every Thursday 
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11-27 Arion Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
MORRIS GOLDIN, Chairman 

E. TAYLOR, W. BLACK, 
Rec. See’y. Fin. Ses’y. 








ME SCHNEIDER, Chairman; 
KENNETH F. WARD, Secretary 
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INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 


Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
GENERAL OFFICE: 


11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. 


CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 
Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


Downtown Office: 640 Broadway. Phone Spring 4548 
Uptown Office: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconsin 127¢ 


Executive Board meets every Tuesday evenin 
L ALEX ROSE, 


Phone Chelsea 3084 
4. L_ SHIPLAOCOFP 
Manager 





HYMAN LEDEP£ARB, H. GOLDBERG, NATHAN SPE Rr, 
Chairman Ex. Bd. Rec. Sec’y Manager Sec'y-Treas, 
ORGANIZERS: L HB. GOLDBERG, MAX GOODMAN, A. MENDELOWITS 


N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 

Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523) Phone 

G. GOOZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, Secretary- 
Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Monday. 
Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday. 
Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 
Local 246—Exécutive Board meets every Thursday. 
Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 
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OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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The AMALGAMATED SHEET METAL WORKERS 


UNION LOCAL 137 


Office: Room 410-11, Bible House, Astor Place and Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at 8 P. M. 
M. BROWD H. FRUCHTER JAMES SMITH 
President Vice-Pres. Financial Sec’y 
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| Amalgamated Lithographers 


of America, New York Local No. 1 
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Essentials of Problem 

While the cumulative effect of this 
discussion is to prove that employment | 
conditions have been worse this year | 
than last, it would be wrong to sup- 
pose that an immediate crash or even 
depression is inevitably in sight. The 
odds are great that bad times are in 
the offing, but it is rash to make pre- 
dictions, certainly on the bases of in- 
dexes of employment alone. One thing 
is certain, however: that an important 
and Hart streets. Speakers: | influence in making for unemployment 


Friday, Aug. 26, 8:30 p. m., Bristol | 
Speaker: 
7, 8:30 p. m., Penn-| 
Speak- | 
rs: Samuel Ulanoff, Mose Plotkin. | 
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Saturday, Aug. 2 


Speak- 
r: August Claessens. 

Saturday, Aug. 27, 8:30 p. m., 13th 
venue and 42nd street. Speakers: 
Tuesday, Aug. 30, 8:30 p. m., Hins- 
Speak- 
r: Frank Crosswaith. 

Wednesday, Aug. 31, 8:30 p. m., Pu- 


THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
OF NEW YORK CITY 


a Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal 
Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They 
Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. 
S. JOHN BLOCK, Attorney and Counsel 

Labor organizations can obtain full information regarding cost of mem- 
bership, etc., from the office, 225 Broadway, Rooms 2709-10, New York. 
Board of Delegates meets on last Saturday of every month at 8 P. M. 
at the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue, Brooklyn. 








amuel H. Friedman, Joseph Tuvim, I. | i$ the increasing productivity of labor, 
| albeit at comparatively high wages— 
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New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 27, 1927 


TWO MARTYRS PASS ON TO 
-LIVE FOREVER 
T HE ghastly farce is over and the ruling 





classes of Massachusetts have given the 

forces of human liberation all over the 
world two martyrs who will live in history. 
They have killed Sacco and Vanzetti and thus 
insured that they will live forever. The exe- 
cutioners will also live in history, live as 
Governor Wise, who hung John Brown, but 
we do not envy the sort of fame that is theirs. 

It is rumored that the soul of Increase 
Mather ascends from hell whenever there is 
any dirty work to be done in New England 
and that he finds willing tools for his work. 
It is not the first time in her history that 
Puritanism, polite culture and professional 

ing joined forces to do a dirty job. Cal-. 
®inism and Federalism, piety and profits, Yale 
and Harvard, priest and politician, united in 
a propaganda of terror at the close of the 
eighteenth century to preserve the old oli- 
garchy against the rising forces of the new 
democracy. \ ‘ ‘ 

Jefferson and Tom Paine might well pair 
with Sacco and Venzetti, even though the 
former lived to see the oligarchy go down in 
ruins. How like the fears of the Fullers and 
the Thayers is Parrington’s words regarding 
the democracy of the earlier liberators. Of 
their democracy he declares: “Such a hideous 
misshapen imp of darkness, such a vile hag of 
attarchy had never before been painted for 
the imagination of honest Yankees to shud- 
der at; and if democracy seemed to them a 
wild and fearsome thing making ready to de- 
stroy their venerated social order, they only 
believed what the minister preached on the 
Sabbath and the squire asserted on week 
days.” 

That oligarchy of piety and class rule passed 
into oblivion and is almost forgotten, but four 
decades later a new social order appeared in 
New England as the ally of human bondage 
in the South. Puritan culture, legal Icarning, 
textile slavers, and the “education” of Har- 
vard and Yale, united to perpetuate the cap- 
italist-planter alliance that returned fugitive 
bondmen to Boston ships to be transported 
to southern masters. Garrison in protest nar- 
rowly escaped with his life from a mob of 
“respectable” Boston merchants, bankers 
and lawyers. This ruling class, like its fore- 
runner, the Calvinist-Federalist oligarchy, 
“dreamed of a future America as like the past 
as one generation of oysters is like another.” 

But the complacency of these pious hypo- 
crites was shocked by John Brown at Har- 
per’s Ferry.. A “fool”.and a “visionary” had 
appeared on the scene and drove a wedge be- 
tween the capitalist alliance of New England 
with the slave masters of the South. In De- 
cember, 1859, John Brown’s body swung from 
a gallows beneath the Virginia skies. Upper 
class New England rejoiced, but eleven 
months later Lincoln was President-elect and 
the shackles fell from the limbs of nearly 
three million slaves. As this is written 
Sacco and Vanzetti lie on marble slabs, but 
may we not also hope that each will be the 
John Brown of another liberation, the heralds 
of a new social order that will strike other 
shackles to the earth and make New England 
a place fit to live in? 

As for those of the ruling clique that 
played their sorry part in making this hid- 
eous tragedy possible, we have only pity min- 
gled with contempt. Others like them have 
played this role, but like the Bourbons of old 
they never learn anything new and never for- 
get anything old. Judge Jeffries will surren- 
der his place in history to Judge Thayer and 
the others will be paired with him in the bet- 
ter judgment of another generation. Funda- 
mentally they are insignificant. What is im- 
portant is the economic, social, political and 
reactionary forces which they represent. So 
long as those forces are dominant in Massa- 
chusetts, peril awaits men and women whose 
ideas are in conflict with upper class reac- 
tion. Other Thayers and Fullers are available 
to play the same role. To ignore this funda- 
mental fact is to completely misunderstand 
the situation in Massachusetts. 

Intellectually, the social order of this region 
is dying at the top. This was also true of the 
New England of the Calvinist-Federalist 
oligarchy and the New England of the capi- 
talist-planter alliance. Fuller is a type of the 
modern order. His performance on the last 
day before Sacco and Vanzetti walked to the 
chair shows the intellect which is satisfactory 
to the ruling class. He displayed no compre- 
hension whatever of his duty in such a tragic 

‘situation. An ignorant yokel of the back- 
woods could not have played a more sorry 
~part than he did. 

Consider the situation. The time has 
passed to argue whether the condemned men 
were innocent or guilty. His own commis- 
sion admitted that the trial judge was preju- 
diced against the accused. Millions of peo- 

here and abroad believed that Sacco and 
-Vanzetti cither did not have a fair trial, or 


} 





“that if they had a fair trial the new evidence 
warranted.another trial, or that regardless of 
guilt or innocence the condemned men had 
already suffered a thousand deaths, or that 
the defect in the constitution of Massachu- 
setts which permitted Judge Thayer to pass 
on issues that involved his own rulings and 
fairness justified executive clemency. Fuller 
declared his belief in the guilt of the men, but 
there is also the world opinion of various 
shades mentioned above. ‘ 

What was the solemn duty of an executive 
at this stage of the case? Knowing that many 
delegations would visit him during the day, 
knowing that the stream of pleas from all over 
the world for clemency would increase on this 
last day, it was his duty to summon his coun- 
cil to sit with him, for if he exercised his 
power to save the men from the chair he could 
only do so with the consent of that body. He 
did not summon it. To the various delega- 
tions who petitioned him for the life of these 
men he either answered that he would “con- 
sider” their appeal or he immediately engaged 
in an argument with the delegations. If he 
really intended to consider the petitions his 
council should have been with him. On the 
other hand if he understood that the only 
question before him was no longer guilt or 
innocence but clemency, he would not have 
engaged in debates with the delegations. 

But the barbarity of his proceedings also 
lies in the fact that even when Mrs. Sacco and 
Miss Vanzetti, two hours before the execu- 
tion, pleaded with him to spare the lives of 
their loved ones, he argued the guilt of the 
condemned men! The man was stupid enough 
to engage in this wanton cruelty. We 
do not believe that he wanted to hurt these 
two afflicted women. He simply is ignorant. 
He knows not what is expected of a high offi- 
cial in a matter that solely involves the ex- 
ercise of mercy and nothing else. 

Moreover, this performance was staged be- 
fore the whole world. Millions of human be- 
ings were thinking of the case in those tragic 
hours. An executive conscious of the duty he 
owes to gravely consider international opin- 
ion, jealously considering the good reputation 
of his office, his State and nation, would not 
thus act. An ignorant man would act in no 
other way. Thus all unconscious of his own 
responsibility, he argued like a sour fishwife 
with the delegations and this sorry drama 
was cabled to all nations of the world. Need 
it be surprising that opinion abroad even in 
conservative circles is practically unanimous 
in revolting against this callous spectacle? 

This is what we mean when we say that the 
intellect of the ruling groups in Massachu- 
setts is dying. When their own politicians 
know not how to conduct themselves before 
the bar of international opinion, when they 
dash cold water into the faces of millions of 
human beings afflicted with sorrow over some 
great tragedy, the ruling classes and their 
political agents are on the decline. That in- 
tellectual decline is a forecast of the end of 
their social order as well. 

Meantime the execution of Sacco and Van- 
zetti does not end the case. We are con- 
vinced that two innocent men died in the 
chair Monday night. We believe that. the 
trial ‘was a case of stacked cards and loaded 
dice. We believe the whole truth will be 
known some day. The Defense Committee 
at Boston will continue its work of investiga- 
tion. We shall be glad to co-operate in this 
work and we are confident that in good time 
those who staged this terrible farce will share 
the evil fame that came to the French clique 
who sent Captain Dreyfus to Devil’s Island. 

Finally, it is necessary to add that the life 
and freedom of every man and woman who 
thinks are in jeopardy so long as a Sacco- 
Vanzetti “trial” is possible. We are not an- 
archists, but we insist that complete freedom 
for expressing religious, political and eco- 
nomic views, no matter how wide their range, 
should be guaranteed to all or we are a gang 
of slaves. A large section of upper class 
opinion today fears every critical examina- 
tion of the basis of their social order. It ex- 
hibits a “consciousness of guilt.” It is on trial. 
No longer able to think, the upper class ex- 
hibits the intellectual cowardice that afflicts 
every ruling clique in the twilight of its rule. 

At the base of the social pyramid is the 

stirring mass of mankind, slowly awakening, 
groping for power, and bearing in its ideals 
the promise of a nobler order than that rep- 
resented by the Thayers, Fullers and Low- 
ells. If the price of deliverance from their 
dominion is malice of prejudiced jurists and 
an occasional sacrifice of an advance courier 
of a nobler destiny for the human race, then 
the price will be paid. 


Dam the Radicals! 


‘Damn the Radicals!” said Caiaphas, 
Crucifixion. « 

“Damn the Radicals!” cried King John, before he 
signed the Magna Charter. 

“Damn the Radicals!” King George the Third shook 
his fat fist at the colonies. 

“Damn the Radicals!” said the Socco-Vanzetti juror, 
speaking the capitalists’ word. 

But none shall forever DAM THE TIDES OF TRUTH 
AND JUSTICE! 





urging the 





Parasites 





The drones of the community—they feed 

On the mechanic’s labor; the starving hind 

For them compels the stubborn glebe to yield 

Its unshared harvests; and yon squalid form 
Leaner than fleshless misery, that wastes 

A sunless life in the unwholesome mine, 

Drags out in labor a protracted-death, 

To glut their grandeur; many faint and toil 

That few may know the cares and woes of wealth. 


Whence, think’st thou, kings and parasites arose? 
Whence that unnatural line of drones who heap 
Toil and unvanquished penury 

On these who build their palaces and bring 
Their daily bread? 


Commerce has set the mark of selfishness, 

The signet of its all-enslaving power, 

Upon a shining ore, and called it gold; 

Before the image bow the vulgar great, 

The vainly rich, the miserable proud, 

Even as slaves, by force or famine driven, 

Beneath a vulgar master, to perform 

A task of cold and brutal drudgery— 

Hardened to hope, insensible to fear, 

Mere wheels of work and articles of trade, 

That grace the proud and noisy pomp. of wealth. 
—Shelley. 





| The . 
Letterbox 


MASSACHUSETTS AND SACCO 
Editor The New Leader: 





his blood boiling over the fate of Sacco 
and Vanzetti, the attitude of the folk 
here in Massachusetts is at first 
startling, then depressing. This spt 
on Cape Cod holds, besides the natives, 
a small group of summer residents 
from one Massachusetts town (Taun- 
ton). With a few minor differences, 
their view-points coincide. 

In the first place, the chief interest 
in the matter is a somewhat bored de- 
sire to have it over with. They have 
not the mob eagerness of the Boston 
crowd, just a sort of indifference to 
the whole thing, no attempt to under- 
stand its implications. Several of the 
women here think they are liberal, be- 
cause they venture to state that they 
do not, in general, believe in capital 
punishment; but they are obviously 
embarrassed by our references to 
Sacco and Vanzetti, and just as de- 
sirous of having the whole thing off 
their minds. As a native put it: “If 
they’re guilty, they ought to die; and 
if they’re not guilty, they ought to go 
free. I’m no judge of the matter; but 
if we can’t trust our juries and the 
judges of our courts, there ain’t no 
ase in believing in democracy.” I told 
him I agreed with him, but he seemed 
to think that his argument proved that 
it was essential to “believe in” our 
courts, even at the expense of justice 
and truth, 

Yesterday I saw a woman, walking 
the length of the Cape from Province- 
town, with a sandwich-sign; on the 
front “Massachusetts are you SO 
SURE?” On the back: “Protest for 
Sacco and Vanzetti before it is’ too 
late.” I greeted her, but conversation 
was checked by my perception of a 
truck approaching. On it were two 
lads, about the age of high school 
seniors. Twice they passed me before 
i fully recognized what they were do- 
ing. Driving past that woman, they 
would press her off the road, lean over 
with insulting shouts, drive .on to 
wheel about and repeat the procggs. 
As they passed me again they saw 
what I intended, and stopped a hun- 
dred yards or so off, to shout at me, 
Apparently, however, they had had 
their full of Christ-baiting, for they 
drove away from the Jone marching 
woman. 4 
On the one hand, a few, a pitifully 
few, protesting voices. On the other, 
a larger group of blind intolerant 
howls, perhaps (like those lads) not 
even aware whose fight they are 
furthering. And in the middle, a ‘vast, 
indifferent, ignorant, passive bulk, the 
tools and equally the victims. How 
soon before they learn the only way? 

WILLIAM LEA, 

Orleans, Mass. 





Editor The New Leader: 
I want to thank you for publishing 
“Loud Lamentations in Park Row.” 
That was the best thing of the kind 
that has been printed for a long time. 
I only wish you would oftener raise 
the curtain on the “moulders of public 
opinion” in conference, both “under 
the dome” and elsewhere, and thus en- 
able your readers to get an inside view 
of metropolitan’ journalism. I think 
the men and women who read The 
New Leader are intelligent enough to 
be kept posted on how the animals 
act within the editorial cages. This 
Heywood Broun “strike” has given the 
outside world a glimpse of how “It 
Seems to Me” at times is broadcasted 
to the world—no pun. 
Walt McDougal in his book pub- 
lished a few years ago told some in- 
teresting stories of The World under 
the elder Pulitzer and the men who 
helped to re-make that wonderful daily. 
The film of the fight between the two 
“Joes’—Pulitzer and Howard—would 
have been worth a king’s ransom to 
the movie people had it been taken at 
the time. 
By all means let us have more of the 
sort of information contained in “Loud 
Lamentations” either by A B C or, 
when he is otherwise engaged, by his 
twin brother, X Y Z. Both these boys 
know their onions. 
With best wishes for the continued 
success of The New Leader, I am, 
JAMES C. MOFFET, 
Louisville, Ky. 


SOCIALIST AGITATION 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Occasional items found in the South 





American labor press indicate that, in 
the confusion, both in 
ideals and methods, obtaining among 
the relatively small industrial popula- 


spite of all 


tion regarding Socialism and labor 
being made 
toward forming real organizations in 
several countries thus far remaining 
way behind Argentina in industrial 
and proletarian development. 

For instance, -the Confederacion 
Obrera of Guayaquil of July 24 printed 
a call from the Labor Federation of 
Guayas urging the consolidation of the 
various labor groups in Ecuador in 
the face of the common enemy. And 
on July 17 El Pueblo of Girardot, Co- 
lombia, came out with a leading article 
demanding the calling of a convention 
of the Socialists of the whole republic 
in November or December for the pur- 
pose of launching a genuine labor 
party independent of all the bourgeois 
groups, 

The progress of real labor organiza- 
tion in South America has been hin- 
dered during the last few years by the 
activities of more or less sincere 
disciples of Moscow, but their influ-, 


unionism, progress is 





To one from New York, and with|” 
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Not Sacco ‘and Vanzetti 
HESE men who do not.die, but send to death, 
These iron men whom mercy cannot bend 
Beyond the lettered law, what when their breath 
Shall quietly and naturally end? 
What shall their final retribution be, 
What bloody silver then shall pay the tolls, 
Exacted for this legal infamy, 
When death indicts their stark, immortal] souls? 


The day a slumbering but awful God, 
Before time to eternity is blown, 
Examines by the same unyielding rod 
These images of His with hearts of stone— 
These men who do not die, but death decree, 
‘These are the men I should not care to be! 
—Countee Cullen. 


To Sacco and Vanzetti 


Because you believed 

Man must win through to final perfect freedoms 

Because you held 

That justice should be done beneath the sky} 

Because you knew 

The desperateness of your cause, and yet dared fight 
for it; 

Behold, we prosperous ones whose eyes and hearts 
are blinded, 

In the name of the law, set forth our proclamation 

That you shall shamefully die, 


And !s it not right, 

Within this cage where gods and men altke are heart- 
less, 

Is it not fair, 

Since greed and lust consume our hollow days, 

Is it not clear 

By the rules of this slaughterhouse where insects 
stir and couple, 

That you who would not take Ife upon such terms, 

Should have your lips contemptuously sealed to all 
our blame and praise? é 

—John Gould Fletcher. 





Sacco—Vanzetti 
(From a Long Poem) 
If you must die because from alien race 
You bring a social redemption and rebirth, 
Mercy must evermore conceal her face, 
-Justice and Truth must vanish from the earth. 
If you must die, something will die in us 
That fed itself to law; if you must die, 
Death’s womb will bear a scourge more perilous 
To peace of Mammon than is anarchy, 
You are a crucial case, decisive test, 
Puppets in drama far beyond our ken; 
Yet on you laboring immigrants will rest 
Shambles for brutes, or betterment of men. 
—Benjamin Musser. 


_—_ 


Rouse, Song! 

(From a Long Poem) 
Come, words that are blows and words that are kisses, 
Words that arouse like. caresses or hisses, 
Words that rhyme like lovers’ thighs, 
Like rebels’ hearts and comrades’ eyes! 
Rouse, Song, from out your lethargy, 
Set Sacco and Vanzetti free! 
Clean as a piston, staunch as a drill, 
Make yourself one with Labor’s will! 

—Ralph Cheyney. 





Sacco, Vanzetti and the Poets 


The Infamous Ritual 


The summit of our worship has been reached 

and here upon this gangrene hill we stand 

showing our blood-garnished teeth where touched 

their sweet unwelcome flesh. Great God, thy hand 

is opaque to all others’ light. To us, O Lord, 

it is a clear glass, and this was thy reward, 

the toothsome sacrifice of these unwelcome kind 

not ours, hence not worthy to the feast. See, 

we have not slain them singly but in pairs, 

we felt solicitude for even what was in their cry; 

mercy we gave them, yea, what greater glory theirs 

than to have been our holy sweet unwelcome lust, 

our pleasure and our appetite. And they who stood, 

unwilling to forsake in us their trust, 

beneath the sacrificial flame raising wrought arms 

and voices, they are the unaccepted brotherhood 

who gave us our little beauty and our only charms— 

we have repaid them often with their proper place 

Ours is the dominance of claws and not the grace 

of fingers; ours is not the sweetness of a hand. 

Almighty Bludgeon, we have been taught to hide the 

face when we have by thy might bestowed the wand. 
—Harry Alan Potamkin. 





To Sacco and Vanzetti 
The vision of your love, a current, streams 
Forth from your prison, a magnetic pole, 
Encircling every country, every clime, 
And galvanizing every slothful soul 


Let your magnetic current burn away 
All torpor, all indifference .. . let its heat 
Scorch the false glitter and the vacant pride, 
The arrogance of high and smug conceit. 


Thus, Sacco and Vanzetti, may your words 
Reverberate through every clime and mart; 
There is no other nation but the race; 
There is mo other country but the heart. 
—Louis Ginsberg. 
— 


~~ se 
Justice 
Mute 
and shameful 
A blush 
beneath her eyes 
I saw her drop 
the scales 
into an angry 
sea. 
Oh, lofty Magistrates 
anemic in your splendor 
Hear the fateful rumble 
of a surging world! 
Rina MacGillivray. 


The Wrath t to Come 


O God of Justice who once proved your power 
Against the might of the Egyptian horde, 

Flash up again your swift avenging sword 
Above the darkness of this spectra] hour; 

Let fall your anger crashing like the tower 

Of Babel on the ghouls who mocked your Word, 
And while they squeal in agony, dear Lord, 
Drown out their traces in a crimson shower! 





Smite,’smite the clawed assassins without ruth 
Who raped the bleeding conscience of the world, 
And fling them to the lowest pit of hell, 
Lest their black guilt shall hound these martyrs hurled 
To‘ burning death because they preached your Truth 
And loved enslayed humanity too well. 

David George Plotkin. 
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ence seems to be fading out rapidly. 





Atlantic Ocean Anthology | 


Sacco and Vanzetti 
L «= Massachusetts, look, 


You dreamed that we were slain 

At your righteous hands. 
We still are here, in the life, 
In the flesh, I, Sacco, | Vanzetti. 
I am still in the shop making a nation’s shoes, 
I am still in the market, bringing you food 
For your feasts, for your humble dinners, 
Look, Cabot, look Lowell, while you are still 
At proper conversation with God, 
Explaining to Him why you murdered us 
So logically, so legally, so efficiently, 
So learnedly, if you like. 
We are still talking to stolid minds 
Of serfs in your mills, 
Telling them of our inextinguishable dream. 


Look, oh you withering stems of the Mayflower, 
How your petals droop with a sapless death, 
Look, we, the cobbler and the fishmonger, 

Stand straightened up against the sky 

Deathless symbols of a deathless dream. 


Look, Stratton; look, Grant, Z 

Come to the wide casements of your lordly homes. 
Look out upon your prim cropped lawns, 

We stand there in the sun, 

Erect, a bit stiffened by your electric foolery, true, 
But straight and proud to our vibrant manhood. 


Do not look in our eyes. You will not understand 

The light there. You will see pnly stark accusing 
stares 

X-raying you to your marrow. 

And we are only pitying you. We are only saying, 

“Come out with us into the sun. It may heal 

The stony darkness in your hearts. It may give 

Reason to your fear. The shadows in your halls 

Are no ghosts of vengeance lurking for your harm. 

Vengeance was yours to us, at dawn, in a cold room, 

In a chair of swift flame. 

The beam that struggles so to enter through your 
blinds 

Is not a dirk seeking your hearts. It is the sun, 

The pitying sun, asking to enter your cold hearths, 

That you may know what warmth there is on earth. 

The philanthropic sun, pleading a welcome 

To your shuttered living rooms 

That you might learn the luxury of light.” 


Yours will always be the frail illusion 
That we are definitely dead. 

Where is your high victory, 

You valiant and learned ones, 

You brave and unmovable spirits, 

You admired champions of coupon clippers, 
Money changers, mill owners, parasites, 
Brokers, night clubbers, hotel lizards, 
Tea dancers, bridge whisters. . . . 
Your armed battalions, your’ bomb squads, 
Riot gunners, police, secret service. 

You found fine courage in a circle 

Of impenetrable armament. 

Ours will be the indomitable truth 
That we will live forever. 

Where is your glittering conquest 

When the dream you sought to kill 
Within two little lives 

Pours full illumination on the earth? 
When millions take up with us the song 
We dared to sing? 





Look, Fuller, you who might 

Hae bent your stern ambition 

To lodk strong and given mercy 

Like a man of men, 

We live and quite forgive 

Your petty fault of pride. 

Go on your way of cold unflinching duty 
And receive the golden blessings 

Of the lords whose gold and tenure of estate 
You kept securely and inviolate. 

If our two bodies serve ~ 
As springy steps unto a higher sphere 

Of power for you, 

We will remember that your foot was hard 
And firm. We willingly commend 

Your strength to rule this land. 

Eat your morning meal, 

Perform your natural round 

Of daily living, happily, peacefully, 

The fee you paid the executioner 

Was hardly earned. We are not dead. 

We are your debtors, having earned throligh you 
This immortality. 


Look, Thayer, how we stand 

Again before your bar.. 

Your sentence unto death 

Has borne no fruit save the dull obloquy 

To which your name is doomed. 

Look, Thayer, and perhaps before 

Your troubled years have run 

Their ordained way you might have learned 
That justice does not always sit in robes 

Or hold a scale blindly out in air. 

This is our sentence unto you— 

“Live out your days as lightly as you can 
Since you are old and weak, and only propped 
By a hard dignity. Of all who planned our 
Suffering and our death you need our pity 
And our mercy most. Had you been younger 
And more plump with life the high reward 
From those you served would have been sweet 
To spend. Love you cannot have even though 
It might be bought on Boston streets. Food 
You cannot gorge though feasts be spread 

In pagan plenty on your board. 

Music falls quite faintly now upon 

Your failing ears. Beauty blurs in queer distortion 
To your aged sight. Yours is futility. 

Ours is floodtide of accomplishment. 

We who have gone through the sad play 

Of dying at your word, 

Emerge triumphant in our youth 

And undying as our imperishable dream 

May your God have mercy on your soul. 

We say this in half doubt, we who have learned 
How grim He is and merciless. 





Hold up your hands, all six of you... 

Cabot, symbo! of New England aristocracy... 

Thayer, Fuller, Lowell, Grant and Stratton, 

Symbols of its faithful servants. 3 , 

Hold up your hands against the sky... 

What you see so rich is stain 

Dripping from your fingers and splotching your palms 

Is not our biood, the blood of me, Sacco, or me, Vane 
zetti... 

For you have not murdered us... 


In trying to shatter our dream 

You have only opened up the darkness 
And through two rifts—see how you 

Are flooding the world with the red wine 


Of a Dawn. 
S. A. de Witt. 
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